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FATAL GIFTS. 


BY D. F. M’CARTHY. 
Muse ! contemple ta victime.—Lamartine. 


The poet’s heart is a fatal boon, 
And fatal his wondrous eye, 
And the delicate ear, 
So quick to hear, 
Over the earth and sky, 
Creation’s mystieal tune! 
Soon, soon, but not too soon, 
Does that ear grow deaf, and that eye grow dim, 
And Nature becometh a waste for him, 
Whom, born for another sphere, 
° Misery hath shipwrecked here. 


For what availeth his sensitive heart 
For the struggle and stormy strife, 
That the mariner-man, 
Since the world began, 
Has braved on the sea of life ? 
With fearful wonder his eye doth start, 
When it should be fixed on the outspread chart, 
That pointeth the way to golden shores— 
Rent are his sails, and broken his oars, 
And he sinks without hope or plan, 
With his floating caravan. 


And love, that should be his strength and stay, 
Becometh his bane full soon, 
Like flowers that are born 
Of the beams at morn, 
But die of their heat ere noon. 
Far better the heart were the sterile clay 
Where the shining sands of the desert play, 
And where never the perishing floweret gleams, 
Than the heart that is fed with its withered dreams, 
And whose love is repelled with scorn, 
Like the bee by the rose’s thorn. 





ANATOLE DE SALIS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Town was fall. 

There is much meaning in these three tiny monosyllables, however 
unintelligible they may have appeared to a young Frenchman, when 
he heard them pronounced by a talkative waiter in the coffee-room of 
an hotel where he had alighted, not very long ago. To the eager vota- 
ries of amusement, of either sex, they convey bright images of balls, 
concerts, and operas, and they raise in their giddy heads and vain 
hearts the seductive vision of ‘the season ;” to statesmen and legisla- 
tors they imply the cessation of the Easter recess, with inevitable at- 
tacks to repulse and fierce combats to sustain, with bitter vituperation 
in debates and raking criticism in leading articles ; to the obsequious 
and portly waiter in the coffee-room, they recalled the gilded dreams 
ofa crowded house, with uncountable payments for breakfast and 
apartments, so productive of solid realities to himself, and he bustled 
about with redoubled alacrity, as he thought of them, switching the 
dust off his black-silk stockings with his faithful napkin, and then 
tucking it lovingly under his arm; but to the young Vicomte de Salis 
they expressed literally nothing. It was the more provoking that he 
should not have understood this remark, inasmuch as his having ob- 
taining a diplomatic appointment was partly owing to the reputation 
of being a perfect master of English, and this was the first time that 
- had been addressed in that language, for it was tu early too present 
limself in Manchester Square to report his arrival, and he had not yet 
a any one in Londou. But he determined to suppress his feeling of 
taal vanity, and to endeavour to discover the definite moaning 
0 . ¢ obscure expression, while he was still incognito, lest his ignor- 
— be detected hereafter under more embarrassing circum- 
‘ Waiter !" he exclaimed, when he had come to this provident resolu- 

n, and when he had summoned up sufficient courage to encoun- 


ter the ridi * . ° ° 
com rh which freshness invariably, though unreasonably, un- 


vid ee sir; breakfast, sir?” and the corpulent figure, adorned 

aia "~ black-silk stockings and the napkin, was brought close to 

exteetl @ sat by a series of singularly rapid evolutions, each step not 
i “cing nine inches in length, so that wonderful activity was dis- 

P a. in a very narrow field. 

to own,” said the Frenchman, with an air of timidity and deference ; 

Own, in English, meays a small city, does it not ?” 

a sir? Town is London, sir; and the city is—the city, sir.” 
yeu Ries good; IT understand the first part of your explanation ; 
cals pe oy the term as the Byzantines did when taiking of their capi- 
pred b bs us the Turks adopted the name of Stamboul, which it derived 
of Leet os polin’ of theformer. I suppose that the appellation 
be mano ps Ras in a similar manner in the word ‘ town;’ or, if this 
great capital sheen it will be in some future age; unless, indeed, this 
Atesetane iepenlan be altogether destroyed by some mighty Russian or 
“the Gane man pode 4s one of your most eloquent historians says, 
choly monume » fe of d when London shall be as Babylon—the melan- 
shali take his seat taut greatness, and the Esquimaux traveller 
the ruins of St. Paal's > attered arch of Waterloo Bridge, to sketch 
intelligent, while! he  cesgw sir ;” and the waiter endeavoured to look 
singularly a in fact, calculating the probabilities of this 

he rela valuo of shilings at Wag, mued more distinct notion of 

~— things, manners, and men ee a 

from icone SEY Uataion, extrouied himself, ashe thought 
: i ch his . . ° 

Placed him in, the vicomte returned ith renee, of Cockney jargon had 


: With r ; i 
CUSSION of the subject that was new to ve sae ee 


““ You say, then, that London is mo 

sent. ’ > . ‘ re than usu = 

people py I Lary er that, for I certainly same pecat il 

“on Se Boulogse stant the Custom-house, where I disembarked 
h, that is the city, sir, 


streets, sir, which, a which is always full; and those are the 


never empty, except from two till four in the 
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morning. Did you say tea or coffee, sir ?—Broiled ’am, sir?” And 
having no wish to keep up this desultory conversation any longer, as he 
did not see how it could lead to any definite object, in a utilitarian 
point of view, the waiter responded—* Coming, sir!” to an imaginary 
call from a distant part of the coffee-room, and tripped away with the 
same precipitate, though short, steps, looking all the while as much in 
a hurry as he conveniently could. 

The Frenchman was now quite désorienté, between the fulness of 
towns, cities, and streets; and he almost wished himself back again in 
the Rue Satory of Versailles, where no such puzzling distinctions ex- 
isted. For the present, however, he satisfied himself with making a 
memorandum of the two remarkable facts—that the English call their 
metropolis town, and a part of it city. 


CHAPTER II. 


Anatole de Salis was the only child of an English lady, who had mar- 
ried an officer of the Emperor Napoleon’s army. His infancy and 
youth had been passed with her, for she could not afford to send im to 
school, the small fortune of the family, as well as her own portion, 
having been squandered at the court of the Empress Josephine, to 
whom the gay and extravagant General de Salis was principal equerry. 
At the restoration of the Bourbons, he had retired to live with his wife 
and son at Versailles, where he dragged out a miserable existence, in 
indigence and discontent, on the small pittance which his rank in the 
army secured to him when unemployed. 

Anatole’s recollections of his father were harsh and disagreeable : the 
general had never been kind either to his wife or his child; and fear 
for himself, and pity for his suffering but uncomplaining mother, filled 
up the first years of Anatole’s childhood. 

General de Salis died shortly after the Parisian revolution of 1830. 
His son was then too young to understand what was said by the expir- 
ing spendthrift, who muttered something about an oath, and requested 
his wife to leave him for a moment alone with his sen; but, before she 
left the room, she heard him tell the child that what he then gave him 
would be to hima sufficient fortune, and her ear caught the words, 
‘‘Le jour viendra,”’ which he articulated with difficulty. The boy 
could give no distinct account of what ensued, as he could do little else 
than weep most bitterly, and he said his father’s words had been unin- 
telligible ; but he held a ring in his hand when he summoned his mother 
to the bed of death. The sufferer was speechless when she reached it, 
and ina short time he breathed his last. 





The widow kept the precious relic with the most religious care. She 
had never seen toe husband wear it, and she knew nothing @ its his- 
tory. In fact they had not been much together, for whilst he was at 
Malmaisen or in Paris, she lived in privation and neglect at Versailles. 

The ring was partly of massive gold, cuvered with black enamel, and 

the remainder was formed of two hands of platina, clasped together, and 

surmounted by a crown of gold. In the inside were engraved two le- 

gends, one of which was in Latin, and consisted of the motto, ‘* Pro 
patria, principe, et amico;” while the other was in French, and was 
composed of the old man’s dying words, ‘‘ Le jour viendra.” 

Madame de Salis continued to enjoy a small pension from the govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe in favour of her deceased husband’s services, 
and she eked it out by selling her drawings, and by embroidering for 
the “‘ Petits Gobelins” in Paris, as she was an accomplished person, 
and she felt no shame on account of her poverty, which was not owing 
to any fault of herown. She had rich relations in England, for she 
was the daughter of a cadet of the great and noble house of Fenton; 
but her marriage had not been approved by her family, and she con- 
sidered an appeal to them to be disrespectful to the memory of her hus- 
band. She therefore determined to do anything rather than make them 
aware of his conduct towards her. 

Her limited means and strained circumstances would not admit of her 
giving her son any other education than what she could herself impart 
to him; but, by a constant habit of reading, she had acquired a con- 
siderable fund of general information, which she most assiduously en- 
deavoured to transfer to Anatole, and she had taught him her own 
language, as she thought, perfectly. He was not slow to learn, and he 
was gifted with a reteative memory, so that her labour of love was not 
allin vain. But memory is not knowledge, and he had yet much to 
learn. She was proud of his proficiency, however, although it was 
strongly sineterea with pedantry, and had assumed a dogmatic tone of 
self-conceit—the wonted characteristics of a home education. He was, 
moreover, profoundly ignorant of the world, for this was a science of 
which the good woman knew nothing; and they were both very chil- 
dren in simplicity and ingenuousness. 

And they loved each other deeply and truly ; her whole existence was 
bound up in him. He was her compensation for the past, her joy for 
the present, and her hope for the future. His love for her was adora- 
tion; it was worship; and his character derived a colouring from her 
constant companionship, which was never obliterated in after years. 
He was gentle and affectionate, studious and patient, conscientious and 
honourable, in the true sense of the word; and he was especially 
blessed with a pure and pious mind. 

Most men who have raised themselves to real eminence in life have 
been brought up by virtuous and gifted women. Our first education— 
so important, from the indelible nature of young impressions, and the 
ductile promptness with which they are received—depends solely on 
female tuition, to the exclusion of paternal care and school instruction ; 
but, above all, the education of the heart, and the developement of the 
affections, are wholly the work of the softer sex. Happy, thrice happy, 
the child who has a good mother! 

Anatole had, therefore, never known the ordinary joys and griefs of 
boyhood. He had no spirit-stirring reminiscences of the halcyon days 
of school, ho sweet memories of youthful friends and companions, no 
bold adventures to relate, no exhilarating sports to recall. The am- 
bitious emulation which swells the proud hearts of innocent rivals had 
never been awakened in his breast, and his only object and aim in youth 
was to be to his mother a consolation for her many woes. At that age 
when most boys are engrossed by the exciting pastimes of stealing ap- 
ples, and buttoning their jackets, in the vain hope that the gardener, 
when they pass the gate, may not perceive that their pockets are full of 
them,—or of spearing them with a fork, tied to a long string, from the 
window of the loft where they are stored,—or of stuffing themselves 
with plum-cakes and lollypops, when they receive the‘ tip” of their re- 
lations or guardians, to compensate for the daily and detested “ bread- 
and-scrape”—two inches thick the one, invisible the other,—Anatole 
would study frugality and self-denial, that his only parent’s scanty com- 
forts might not be curtailed He was a thoughtful and unselfish boy, 
and, as he grew in years, his noble nature gained strength and vigour. 

When Anatole had reached the age of manhood, Vadame de Salis 
considered him to be a model of perfection which could not be sur- 
passed, and she determined to launch him forth on the troubled and 











stormy sea of life. 
This was a serious event for both of them: she lived for him, and in | 
him, alone; and he felt almost afraid to leave her side. He had never 





yet gone to sleep without receiving her kiss at his bedside, and his first 
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thought, when he arose in the morning, had ever been to hasten to hers, 
and learn how she had passed the night. They read together, they 
walked together, and they prayed together. And then their humble 
meal : he had no recwllection of ever having seen a third share 
it with them; she asked the blessing, and he returned . He had 
never dined without her, and in his whole lifetime he had not slept once 
from under her roof. But Madame de Salis would not shrink from the 
fulfilment of her duty, and, if the trial was asevere one, she only prayed 
the more. She sighed, but she hoped. 

She put his father’s ring on his hand, she walked with him to the 
railway terminus of the Rive Gauche, and giving him her bl 
with strea:aing eyes and swelling heart, she saw him hurried off te 
Paris, with a hundred franes in his poket, which she had long been 
hoarding for this momentous era in their lives. Her last words were & 
solemn injunction—always to take care not to get his feet wet. ‘ 

CHAPTER III. 

The throne of the pacific King of the French had now been levelled 
with the dust, and the sovereignty of the people had been suddenly and 
violently proclaimed. Eighteen years of juggling and im had 
plunged the reign of Louis Philippe into an unavoidable dilemma, from 
which he could extricate it only by disavowing his own, poles, or by 
openly belying the principles of the revolution which placed the 
crown on his head. The nation was deprived of the enjoyment and 
exercise of their political rights then established, and a combination to 
demand them in a constitutional manner was prevented by the artful 
manceuvres of the government. A chamber of deputies was assembled, 
which did not represent the interests of their electors, but merely acted 
for those of the administration. A budget of sixteen million of franes, 
which could not be met by the revenues, produced a deficit prognosti- 
cating national bankruptcy. Finally, asystem of foreign policy had 
been adopted, which was totally at variance with the sentiments of the 
country ; for instructions had been imparted. to the diplomatic agents, 
enjoining every ible means of andising the reigning Sally, 
even were it by the sacrifice of the national interests. Such was the 
manner in which the principles of the three days of July, 1830, had been 
carried out by the citizen king ; and he could not unloose, nor had he 
the courage to cut, the Gordian knot, which he had himself tied. The 
difficulty of his position lay between the two alternatives of a reform 
or a revolution. An English statesman once said that he advocated 
reform because he wished to prevent a revolution : the French king 
refused the reform and saffered the consequences of the revolution. 

Anatole peti iened the PbOvisions) Government fox-omplor ent, but 
his memorial was never answered, although it contained a toue and 
somewhat poetical narrative of his father’s services and his mother’s 
trials. He applied for an interview with the sentimental minister of 
foreign affairs, whom he hoped to convince that his wide and varied in- 
formation, together with his perfect knowledge of the English language, 
would render his employment in the diplomatic line desirable, and for 
whom his mother had provided him with a letter of introduction from 
one of her husband’s friends. Madame de Salis trusted in the success 
of this ye as she believed her son to possess both claims on the govern- 
ment and brilliant personal qualifications. Anatole was received by 
the great man; he endeavoured to interest him in his favour by va- 
rious sententious and profound remarks which he had prepared on the 
** Meditations,” and the ‘‘ Girondins,” but his display of critical taste 
and classical judgment was productive of the most marked coolness ; 
the smile which had been won for him by the warm recommendation of 
his father’s friend, soon chilled into imperturbable rigidity, and he was 
bowed out with an inexorable negative to his prayer for employment. 
He could not account for this failure ; and his mother, to whom he had 
immediately addressed a graphic description of his audience, was equal- 
ly at a loss to comprehend a@ result so contrary to their expectations, 
and how anything could be refused to her dear and incomparable Ana- 
tole. It was explained, however, by the introducer, who forwarded to 
her the minister’s reply to his note. Poor Anatole had not pleased, in 
spite of all his learning, and of his very judicious observations on the 
poet’s literary productions, and on the statesman’s great political work : 
he had not pleased, because he had retained his self- possession when he ap- 
proached the rhyming minister. << I] n’a pas été émuen me voyant,”* wag 
the expression in the note; and, as this was an infallible demonstration. 
that something must be morally or intellectually wrong in the y 
man, his petition was rejected. The single-minded youth had yet to 
learn that there are more refined and effectual modes of flatte 
mere categorical panegyrics, and that the pill must be gilded, and 
dose measured according to the recipient’s power of s owing 
trum, if it is to operate successfully. He had not wished, ho to 
flatter, his admiration of the minister’s works was ardent and : 
but he wished to prove that he was a kindred spirit, and he hoped that 
the dispenser of official patronage would be gl associate with him- 
self,in the administration of the diplomatic ae of France, a per- 
son who entertained opinions similar to hisown. This was all ver 
well, but Anatole had not taken into account an author’s vanity ; an 
his confidence in his own worth prevented his appearing overawed by 
the presence of so greata luminary, His attempt was, therefore, un- 
successful, and this was his first failure in life. 

It is a bitter day that closes over the first shipwreck of hope, and a 
peony nigkt when slog ameerts the pillow, before increasing cares 

ave made it a frequent truant. But worse than either is the waking 
from that brief torpor and oblivion, not repose, which succeed fitful 
and feverish restlessness in the long hours which are ordained for the 
regeneration of human energies ; the vague sense of unhappiness, the 
doubtful anxiety, the half-roused consciousness that something sorrow- 
ful, but undefined, has happened : oh, it is a relief to recollect distinet- 
ly the nature of the event which has crushed and blighted our exis- 
tence. The enemy is then before us, and we can grapple with him, our 
postion is steadily reviewed, and the possibility of bettering it is calm- 
y reflected on. Courage returns, and even hope revives. 

The disappointed supplicant now took to writing for periodicals ; and 
to his credit be it recorded, he resisted the temptation of joining the 
Socialist pamphleteers, who then monopolised the attention of the read- 
ing public of Paris. He attempted to advocate the cause of society and 
to encourage principles of pure constitutional monarchy ; but he had 
come too late, and his productions were “ la moutarde aprés diner,” as 
a contemporary critic characterised them. Three months earlier he 
might have become one of the bright lights of the day, for he was real- 
ly clever, he wrote well, and he possessed a rich store of general learn- 
ing , but he was behind the spirit of the times, and what would have 
been interesting and exciting in the infancy of French reform, was now 
called mawkish and insipid in its prematureoldage. Even republican- 
ism had run to seed : and Anatole, whose ideas on this subject were de- 
rived from the classic models of Ancient Greece and Rome, could never 
‘ fraternise” with the rabid democrats of the 24th of June, whose fa- 
natical doctrines were,in his opinion, subversive of good order, and 
tended only to disorganise society, and to produce anarchy and demo- 
ralisation. [His first papers had been published anonymously; and the 
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leaders of the popular faction —- his pen would be an acquisition 
to them, never doubting that it might be purchased, as it was not gene- 
rally known who the author was. Overtures were made to him, and 
he might at once have risen above want by enlisting under their ban- 
ner ; but Anatole contemptuously rejected their proposals, and publish- 
ed several able pamphlets against them under his own name. 

He took no part in the eventful crisis, which deluged the streets of 
Paris with the blood of citizens and soldiers ; and when the storm had 
subsided he determined to renew his endeavours to obtain a situation 
under government. He thought he might succeed with the military 
dictator, who had restored tranquillity to the country, and who now 

overned France. His hopes were raised even higher than they had 
n on his previous attempt: he expected that some sympathy must be 
felt by the great general for the son of a distinguished soldier of the 
Empire ; and then he considered himself to be a political character, a 
fellow- labourer in the great work of saving ** notre belle France” from 
her internal enemies. He had brought himself into notice by his wri- 
tings : personal merit was united to hereditary claims ; he could not 
fail to succeed as he now stood. cong 

Again he prayed for employment ; but for the very reason which in 
his opinion mast ensure a favourable result, his application was refus- 
ed. Authors are not so readily employed now as they used to be; for 
it has become the practice of every hungry quack in politics to publish, 
and governments have been taught on principle to exclude candidates 
for office who write. Anatole had been classed and his memorial was 
at once put under the inkstand. 

What was to be done now? His writings were received by the pub- 
lishers, but they were rarely if ever paid for, so that indigence with its 
ruthless features now stared him in the faee. 

He told his story to his father’s friend who had recommended him to 
the former government. The only answer he received was, 

«“« What did he mean todo? Where did he mean to go” 

Oh! cruel questions of the prosperous to the unfortunate, who are 
struggling honourably against unmerited difficulties! Unfeeling pre- 
text to get rid of the wretched, who can do eager and go nowhere ! 
Just change places for a day, ye favoured sons of Fortune, with the 
hopeless and the desperate! What would you do then, and whither 
would you go? Youthink that you have proved your wisdom and your 
virtue because you have not fallen into misfortune, or because you have 
raised yourselves to independence by a happy combination of circum- 
stances ; but have you been similarly tried ? What difficulties have you 
overcome, andhow? Are your consciences as pure and unsullied? and 
were your chances not better than those of the individuals whom you 
censure and despise? Do you know all the details and particulars of 
their position, that you venture to express an opinion? The lot of all 
is not alike. Men’s paths in life are some smooth, some rugged. If 

yours has been free from thorns, then thank God, and not condemn 
others, but rather do your utmost to facilitate to them also the attain- 
ment of those advantages which have been vouchsafed to you, and which, 
perchance, you may be less worthy of enjoying than they are. Above 
all, judge not men by their success in life! It is a false philosophy, 
and a weak, though common fallacy. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Time wore on: days and months revolved, and brought with them 
the usual changes in their round. The dreary season came, and passed, 
May, with its sunshine and its flowers, again gladdened the smiling 
face of nature. The death of winter was followed by the new life of 
spring—but no reviving influence arose for Anatole. He was at length 
reduced to the deepest state of destitution, and hunger could now no 
longer be appeased. He had supported life for some time by disposing 
of the few articles which he possessed, and he could now hardly appear 
with the miserable remains of his fading wardrobe. From glossy black 
to dingy brown—from whitening seams to the desperate necessity of a 
patch—the transition was rapid and irremediable The pale cheek and 
the wasting form were nothing to the leaky boots, the seedy coat, and 
the shocking bad hat. For them, there was no euthanasia. 

He was unwilling to return to his still sanguine mother, whose heart 
would have broken had she been obliged to admit that all her hopes for 
her talented boy, as she called him, were illusory. He, therefore, ro- 
solved on struggling yet a little longer against the adverse stream of 
events. He continued to supply the periodicals with political papers, 
which wereever consistent and true to his professed theories. Nor was 
he altogether cast down, though he frequently felt desponding ; he la- 
boured without intermission, writing indefatigably. His wants had been 
reduced to their lowest possible denomination ; he was gifted with con- 


« To see the president!” answered Anatole, instinctively. 

« Allons done! Point de mauvaises plaisanteries !—Just walk out the 
way you came in, and spare me the trouble of assisting you.” 

« Canaille !” exclaimed Anatole, whose temper had now got the better 
of him ; ‘‘ do you dare to pass off your insolence on a gentleman ? The 
day will come when you and your infamous demagogues shall repent 
it—yes! bully and swagger as much as you like, mais le jour vien- 
dra !” 

At these words, the altercation was interrupted by an elderly officer 
in full uniform, who had been passing across the square, and who now 
stepped between them. Anatole, supposing that his intention was similar 
to that of the porter, and seeing that he had now to deal with a person 
of his own rank in society, prepared to resist any insult which might be 
proffered in a way more Le ane | the character of a gentleman, and 
drew up with silent self-command. i ; . . 

“ Que dites-vous la ?” inquired the officer, regarding him with min- 
gled curiosity and interest. 4p ee 

« J’aidit ace manant que/e jour viendra, et je dis 4 vous /e jour est 
venu.” He meant that he could now vindicate his offended dignity in 
a more befitting manner ; but his new interlocutor evidently attributed 
some very different signification to these words, for, with a look of intel- 
ligence and cordiality, he most politely requested him to accompany him 
into the palace. : 

‘* You desire to see the president, I suppose, Pray have the kindness 
to wait in this ante-chamber, that I may announce you.” 

The famishing and almost ragged scribbler in periodicals was thun- 
der-struck by this change ; it was quite inexplicable to him. He had not 
time, however, to think much about it, for an aristocratic-looking aide- 
de-camp soon informed him that the president was ready to receive him, 
and requested that he would follow him. Before Anatole had quite 
made up his mind whether he was standing on his feet or on his head, 
he was ushered into the presence of the first magistrate of the French 
Republic. To be concluded next week. 





WHAT I SAW ONE NIGHT IN INDIA. 


The annual inspections and reviews being over, I had obtained a 
month’s leave of absence from my regiment, at that time occupying the 
lonely fort of Chanda, the capital of a district of the same name subject 
to the Mahrattas, and some eighty-seven miles distant from Nagpore, 
which was indeed the nearest station to us where the sight of a British 
face or the sound of a British voice could delight our eyes or ears. 
Chanda, situated amongst jungles, and overlooked by the remote Goand 
hills, continued but a short time to be garrisoned by the Honourable 
Company’s troops; prevailing fever made it unhealthy, and frequent 
visitations of cholera of as ‘ngularly fatal character led to its evacuation. 
But in 1820, when we were sent there to protect the surrounding coun- 
try from the aggressions of migratory bands of marauders—the rem- 
nants of the broken-up Pindaree and Goand armies—prosperous was 
that officer deemed who, by any circumstance apart from death or dis- 
honour, was prevented from joining his corps within the seven miles of 
walls that enclosed the old straggling city and fort of Chanda. The 
produce of the district consists principally of rice, millet, pulse, and 
some sugar-cane; but the agricultural classes possess also large flocks 
of goats and sheep; and from the milk of cow and buffalo great quanti- 
ties of ghee, or clarified butter, are prepared for the market. This 
ghee, which, in its best condition, and when fresh, is white and firm as 
curd, and perfectly inodorous, is far superior to the rancid butter and 
lard of European kitchens, and is carefully packed into huge dudvers, 
or kegs of hardened leather, and thus conveyed for sale to the towns and 
villages in the neighbourhood. Scarcely knowing whither to direct my 
course, in the total want ofany objects of interest within a convenien: 
distance, I resolved on making a shooting excursion towards Nagpore ; 
and if wearied of myself and my gun, I decided on remaining at that 
gay station for the full period of my leave. About twelve miles from 
Chanda there was a small village called Bassim; thither, then, I for- 
warded my tent and regimentals over-night, intending to ride out there 
the next morning with two comrades, who, like myself, were anxious 
to verify the reports that had reached us of the prolific nature of the ad- 
jacent jungle in the provision of game. We accordingly reached Bas- 
sim to breakfast, and found it very prettily imbedded in a series of 
woodland tracts rather than jungle; nor were our sporting expecta- 
tions baffled, for we found so many birds—from the pea-fowl that sup- 
plied the fond of our soup at a late dinner, to delicate floriken and 
stately bu’tard—that when, on the following morning, they bade me 





siderable strength of purpose, and he detérmined to persevere; while 
his almost idolatrous attachment to his mother induced him to be guilty 
of a pious fraud in allowing her to suppose that his circumstances were 
more prosperous than truth could wholly warrant. 

Seeing the unavoidable necessity of coming to some resolution, and 
of taking a decisive step, he reflected seriously on his position. His 
father’s ring was still there—he would sell it, and with the proceeds he 
might go to some foreign country, where he could become a teacher of 

ages. His mother’s age and increasing infirmities now preclud- 
ed the possibility of her earning anything for her own support, as she 
had done formerly, and the modicity of her pension was totally inade- 
quate to her wants, however few they might be; so that Anatole’s ex- 
ertions were the sole means of supplying her with the necessaries of 
life. He hoped to procure them by this plan, and he purposed never to 
inform her of the manner in which they were obtained, as her ambition 
for him was proportionate to the admiration and love she felt. 

The Vicomte de Salis, therefore, brushed his threadbare coat, put the 
ring on his finger, and sallied forth. His step was firm and his head 
was high, for he was supported by the matchless blessing of the mens 
conscia recti; he had committed no fault, and he was contending, by 
honest means, with misfortunes, which he had done nothing to call down 
upon his head. This thought sustained his courage; and the sound 
religious principles which his good mother had instilled into his mind 
from his childhood, kept him fromdespair. A good conscience and im- 
plicit faith made him almost cheerful in his misery. 

The election of the president was now over, and a Buonaparte again 
ruled in France. The party, which had never lost their hopes for the 
restoration of some member of this family to power, nor ceased to labour 
for that end, had met with the co-operation of the moderate republi- 
cans, who desired to save the country from impending ruin and de- 
struction, by erecting a bulwark against further innovations. Louis 
Napoleon was the only person who could suit their views; and he was 
raised to the highest office of the state. 

As Anatole proceeded along the Rue Faubourg St. Honoré from his 
obscure chambre garnie, in a remote part of the suburb, to the more 
central quarters of Paris, where he intended to offer his ring to some 
jeweller for sale, he was ruminating on the late election, and he reflect- 
ed that, if his father had still been alive, his faithful and tried attach- 
ment to the family of Buonaparte might now stand him in some stead. 
He thought of his father with a feeling of shame at the idea of parting 
with the only thing which he possessed at his death. It was his dying 
gift and could he sell it? Yes, to save his mother from starvation ; for even 

er miserable pension had been irregalarly paid of late, and it was to 
be feared that it might be altogether discontinued. The increasing 
financial difficulties of France were such, that the branch of civil list, 
on which her name was borne, would probably be suppressed. The 
thought of his _ dear mother suffering privations for his sake, for- 
getting herself to think oniy of him, dying of hunger and still uncom- 
plaining—the image of his darling mother without bread to eat,—oh, 
that was more than Anatole could bear—it stung him into madness ; 
and he quickened his pace, impatient to get the value of his ring in 
money, and resolved to leave Paris for Germany that night. He vowed 
inwardly, as he went, that, if his life were spared, she should never 
know the pains of hunger, which he had felt, were he even to break 
stones on the road-side for her maintenance. 

He reached the gate of the Elysee Bourbon, or, as it is now called, 
the Elysee Nationale, where the president resides ;and he looked wist- 
fully through the porte cochére into the square. He stopped; without 
rendering any account to himself of his motive or object, he slowly 

assed through it. As hegazed vacantly up to the windows of the pa- 

ace, he was accosted by the burly porter, who called to him from his 
e— 

** Eh! ami, ot va-t on comme ¢a ?” 

Anatole’s pride was hurt at being thus addressed, and not reflecting 
that his costume was, perhaps, but little calculated to inspire any very 
exaggerated notion of his social position, he continued to advanee, as if 
he would not condescend to admit that the question could have been 
directed to him. The Cerberus, incensed at having to leave his den, 
now advanced, and said te eels that the cifoyen had mistaken the 

way out, which was through the gate. Anatole replied haughtily,that 
he was coming in and not going out. 


te And for what purpose ?” asked the porter, with his most surly man- 


** God speed,” I made up my mind to remain where I was for amother 
day or two. 

The beauty of those woodland tracts, as, in the diminished glare of a 
July sun I wandered amongst them that afternoon, could not be sur- 
passed in the whole range of sylvan scenery. On leaving my tent, 
pitched in a little grove of mangoes near the village, I told my domes- 
tics not to expect me before dusk ; and having ascertained taat no tigers 
lurked amongst the fastnesses of the near forest—in which, here and 
there, large patches of cultivated land, redeemed from the jungle, pro- 
claimed the gradual progress of agriculture—I fearlessly plungedinto a 
tract of bush, which having neither the density of large trees nor the 
intricacy of close-creeping underwood, was in nowise sombre or mena- 
cing. It was, in fact, more likethe long-neglected park of a gentle- 
man’s residence in some woodland county; and frequent open glades of 
grass, whose verdant hues were becoming renovated from the first show- 
ers after the hot months, were beautifully, if irregularly intersected 
by tiny brooks; rocks of small size, but of quaint shape, fantastically 
covered by parasite plants; and snug little dells, whence now an ante- 
lope, and next a hare, and again a scowling, cowardly hyena, darted 
out. I carried a fowlingpiece, as in duty bound, but truly I made lit- 
tle use of it at any time, and on this occasion rather considered it an 
encumbrance, for [ felt a greater inclination to scramble about in search 
of wild plants and their fruits and flowers, than to attack the peaceful 
inhabitants of the wild wood. 

At length, fairly wearied, I flung myself down beneath a glorious 
tree of the wild fig, or Ficus glomerata, in the axilla of whose depen- 
dent branch grew clusters of crimson fruit. Alas! like the apples of 
the Dead Sea, they but feasted the eye; for though they turned not ‘to 
ashes on the lip,” I found them pregnant with ‘* insect life ;” they were 
in fact, nests swarming with little black-winged flies, to whom Acheta 
Dowestica, in his charming ‘‘ Episodes,” could have assigned a cate- 
gory anda name. However, contenting myself with afew ripe jujubes, 
that grew near me, I drew out my pocket-book, and,in the act of press- 
ing into it a little unknown flower of exquisite beauty, fell fast asleep. 

My awakening was not of the most agreeable nature, for [ was roused 
by a painful blow of something on the bone of my leg. At the instant 
I neither remembered where I was nor what had led to my situation 
there; but gaining a sitting position, beheld with a start of terror a 
harpy-faced creature stooping towards me, and fixing a pair of red me- 
nacing eyes upon me. Again it struck me with its beak, and then I 
uttered a loud cry, which had the good effect of infecting my assailant 
with my own fears; for it receded, and I saw what it was. A few 
paces backward had fluttered a huge bird; one of those ghastly, bald- 
headed vultures of Hindoostan which are found congregating where- 
ever garbage and carrion spread out their fetid banquets on the face of 
theland. Peering at me, its fishy eyes imbedded in red sockets of what 
seemed raw flesh, its dingy-white wings extended and flapping, as 
if preparatory to attack, it gave a harsh scream, and, as I imagined, 
was about to pounce upon me. Whether such was its intention, who 
can say? However, I seized my Manton, which lay beside me, and ley- 
elling it at the gluttonous-looking creature, shot it through the head 
It was at any rate the only bird I had shot that day, and immense was 
the excitement my success seemed to create around me. A flock of 
noisy green parroquets, and chattering, dark-feathered minas from the 
tree above me, spoke discordant plaudits as they burst from its green 
recesses ; while two squirrels darted franticly past me with sharp chir- 
rupings, and from a neighbouring bush sneaked out a sly crouching 
creature, which I took for a civet cat. 

Atall events I had now leisure to observe that a change had crept 
over the faca of the heavens; the sun was at its setting : I must have 
slept more than hour. I had no watch, but the lengthened shadows and 
the purple and golden haze which clad the woodlands apprised me ofa 
fact that was at least probable: I might chance to be benighted in those 
woods, which, if safe and pleasant for day-pastime, were not enviable for 
night repose. In some hurry and confusion I started up and away, and 
had walked a considerable distance straight forward, ere I was aware 
that the sun, or rather its declining radiance, was stillin my face, as it 
had been when I set out, and that consequently, if I wished to return 
to Bassim, I should no turn my back uponit. I did so, but got quickly 
puzzled; and soon remarked, from the increasing size of the timber, 
that I was getting more deeply into the forest. I could distinguish no 
path, though hitherto there had been preceivable several of those tiny, 
well-worn tracks that pierce through and intercross each other in most 





of the jungles near a town or steading, and which are so aptly named, 
in the dialect of the natives, chowr-rusta—that is, chief tracks. Again 
I turned back, striving as much as possible to keep the sun behind me; 
but the sudden gloaming of Hindoostan fell upon me asI hurried on 
through brake and brier, and there was scarcely a gleam of daylight 
left to direct me, when all at once I saw infront of mea little tank, or 
lake [ knew not which, on the borders of which arose the dark wall of an 
edifice. 

Hurrying up to it, my disappoinment was at the full, to find it to be 
the ruins of an old pagoda, evid@htly long neglected, and almost entire. 
ly covered in by long trailing lianas. A solitary idol crumbled in front 
of it—the mouldering janitor to the dismantled temple! No floral offer. 
ings of moogra or chrysanthemum evinced recent devotional visitor; no 
benzion, no scented gum, announced sacerdotal presence. As I stood, 
plunged in reflections that were not very exhilarating, a loud grow] 
from the jungle was heard ; and at some distance from where I watched 
their advent, two creatures—a shebear an‘l her cub—trotted towards 
the water. I was now fairly “ in for it !’ Should I wait their approach, 
or take flight in the darkness ? My ammunition was not of a description 
to protect me from such assailants if attacked. Meanwhile they seemed 
perfectly unconscious of my proxmity, and drank very peaceably of the 
water, playing a hundred clumsy antics, which the increasing obscurj- 
ty made dimly visible tome. At length, however, they retreated as 
they had come; and as to my left the jungle appeared more thin and 
low, I began to look about for a path. None could I find ; and at last] 
really deemed that the best thing I could do would be to remain where 
I was until the first dense darkness of night receded before the coming 
stars, and the moon, which I knew must ere long make its appearance. 

The front of the pagoda facing the tank wasa heap of ruins; but as [ 
carefully reconnoitred it, I found that to the rear, where it looked upon 
the jungle, an archway and a few pillars remained in tolerable repair. 
Here, then, I seated myself on a fragment of stone, and waited with 
what patience I could muster for Cynthia and her train. As I sat there, 
all the various and strange sounds of night grew, until I could have 
guessed the season by my ear alone, even if I had been blind. There 
was no wind, but the whirring of myriad insect beings, aroused from 
day-sleep, caused a sort of under sound akin toair. Musquitos from 
the woods and the water fastened on my face, and kept my handker- 
chief in constant play to drive them off. Night birds—the owl, that 
ever and anon hooted by, and then pounced down upon some shrew, 
mouse, or rat; the rice-bird, snapping its bill as it caught at the fetid 
green bugs which careered around ; and presently, deep in the brush, 
the bark, short and sharp at first, of a jackal, speedily taken up by an- 
other, and then another, till a whole pack gave forth the fearful howl, 
prolonged as it proceeds, that so often startles the silent watcher of the 
night in India. Hisses, too, were in my ears; and more than once I 
fancied that a whole legion of snakes was approaching me ; and then 
from the tank ascended a concert—the harsh and many-toned voices of 
a million frogs, those enormous bull-frogs whose discordant utterance 
makes itself heard for more thana mile in the silence of the night. 
Most welcome sound of all came at last the piercing tones of a Kulera 
horn, and then the beat of tom-toms—for [ knew they must proceed 
from Bassim. They were right behind me, so that, in fact, my path lay 
beyond the tank ; but more light was absolutely necessary to search for 
it with any chance of success. 

And light, too, I soon had in front ofme; but a light so fairy-like, so 
fleeting, so spiritual, that I gazed on it with an admiration the same 
spectacle had never failed to excite. At the foot of a range of bushes | 
first beheld what seemed to be a spark of fire, the glitter of a gem; 
presently there broke out another, which rose in theair, and thereapon 
a whole host of gleaming mote-sized cressets leaped up and down, and 
whirled over the tree-tops, and twisted in mazy dance through the 
boughs, and gemmed every leaf with all the most dazzling tints of red, 
and topaz, and amethyst. Oh those beautiful fire-flies! Yet almost as 
suddenly as they had come they evanished ; or, by some mute confede- 
racy, did they but put out their body-lamps to reserve their lustre for 
some future occasion? Scarcely had they disappeared, ere a real star 
shot out into the heavens; a faint, but no longer dubious light, like the 
first errand of dawn, stole over the sky; and by and by I could see that 
the moon was about to show herself. 

At that instant voices from thejungle struck upon my ear, so near at 
hand, that I was on the point of hailing the owners, when a presenti- 
ment !—a sense of caution came over me, and I remained silent, retiring 
behind the pillared archway just in time to conceal myself from the 
comers. They were two men, in the ordinary costume of respectable 
Mahratta travellers, wearing white garments and turbans, with swo 
stuck in their belts, and each his shield. Bui their hands were engag- 
ed in dragging what to me appeared to bea dead animal. Withina 
few yards of me, but round a corner of the pagoda, to view waich I 
found it necessary to leave my recess, and lean across a dismantled 
fragment of the building, they halted; and then—for now the moon 
was actually up—I saw that their burthen was no animal, but a dead 
man. It was a large and heavy corpse, dressed in rich raiment, for I 
could plainly distinguish the brocaded trousers, the gold-hemmed robes, 
the silver-mounted creese in the burnished belt. And then one of them 
spoke in the common rekhta, or mixed dialect of Hindoostan—at which 
I rejoiced, for I understood neither Persian, nor Mahratta, nor Telogos, 
nor Tamul. 

** Take off the roomal (handkerchief,) Kahoo; it has doneit duty once 
more: itis the seventh time, and must therefore be now discarded. 
Burn it we must, and place it before the idol of Kalee. This fat un- 
wieldy hog’s son must be disposed of. Now for his girdle and turban.” 

Isaw them untwist a long noose-like piece of linen from the corpse’s 
neck, on which the bald head fell loosely back. He had been strangled 
by Thugs, and the Thugs were close tome! They divested him of his 
girdle, which made a clinking noise as it struck the ground. 

“Do not rip it open, Kahoo; said he not that he had a hundred 
ashrafies of gold, and four dozens of earrings and nose-rings about his 
person? Look to his turban; theyare safer where they are.” 

They undid the windings of the turban, from which I saw them take 
many jewels ; which with the girdle, they stowed away amongst their 
garments. I raised my Manton: a strange desire came over me to kill 
those wretchss; but I remembered that what might kill a vulture, might 
but scratch a man. Had I slain those murderers of the murdered, 
would it still have been murder? Be sure that it is God's to punish ! 
And when, many years thereafter, I saw at Guntvor, in the Northern 
Division, no fewer than 160 convicted Thugs working in chains, I 
thought it was very possible those two men were amongst them. | 

Presently one of the men withdrew into some nook of the ruins, the 
other dragged the body nearer to the tank, and I heard him tell his com- 
rade to fetch the Kodali, or pickaxe. Icould now no longer see them, 
but [heard the stroke of the pickaxe, and knew that they were digging 
a grave; and by and by I also knew, by the sound of trampling, that 
they were pressing the earth compactly over their victim. 
crackling noise succeeded, and from the bright reflection that shone all 
around, I guessed thatthey had lit a fire over the grave—their common 
practice. ' 

A complete silence, that lasted for more than an hour, convinced me 
that they had either departed, or had fallen asleep; and I was on the 
point of stealing from my hiding-place, when loud voices in the soapagee 
beyond the tank reached me. I heard the shouting of men; ant 
amongst the advancing voices there was one that was familiar and most 
welcome to me, . ‘ 

‘*Sahib azeez! Sahib, kehan hue toom ”—«* Master, dear master: 
where art thou?” Yes, sure enough it was the voice of my faithful 
Sooliman! And then gliding cautiously from my retreat, I looked for 
the Thugs. They were not visible ; but a large fire lay smouldering 
near the lake, and some burnt rags were strewed before the hideous 
idol. Were the Thugs sleeping in the temple? I knew not, neither 
did I care; for now flashing across the water I perceived the glare 0 
many torches, and with a loud voice [ hailed my servant. In a few 
moments thereafter he was at my side, kissing my hands, and thanking 
Allah and the Prophet that I was found. : ; 

It may be as well to say that although information was given to the 
head man of Bassim, 2s well as to the proper authorities in high places, 
as to what I had witnessed, no discovery of the murderers was made ; 
nor anv traces of them found inthe ruined temple. There was a buried 
body, and that was all. 





THE TWO RAVENS. 


A STORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


CHAPTER I. _ 

On a winter evening, inthe year 1742, two old women were grossing 
the port of Marseilles, in a ferry-boat, to reach the Rue St. Lavrew 
in which they lived. The weather was bad; a cold breeze whistle 


amidst the thousand riggings of the ships, and tossed about the lanterns; 


1 





which threw their faint light along the quay. 
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These two women concealed their heads beneath the hoods of their 
cloaks, and warmed their hands alternately over a little horn lantern, 
the reddish light of which lent to their faces a sinister appearance 

he boatman rowed with all his might, and was humming in @ rather 
frightened tone, as though to overcome an impression of involuntary 
awe ; it wasonly atrare intervals that he ventured to steal a glance at 
the two black figures seated before him ; ; 

Neither of these three persons uitered a word during their passage 
from Rive Neuve-quay to the Fort St. Jean. When arrived there, the 
ferry-man jumped out of his boat, and having made it fast, remained 
silent and motionless, not daring to offer his callous hand to the two 
passengers 5 however, they got down on the quay without any assist- 


one Here, Master Tounin,” said one of the old dames, offering him two 


sous for their passage. a 

« No,” replied he, “ you'd better give it to-morrow to some poor 
on.” 

7 So you find yourself rich enough to row for pleasure’s sake, do 


ou 2” asked the other, in a bitter tone of voice ; “* your poor father 
was not so proud, and never worked for nothing. His charity began 
at home ; and was, indeed, no indifferent boon to his family.” 

« [ain’tricher than he was,” replied the boatman ; ‘‘ but, by Votre 
Dame de 1a Garde,\ can do this charity without going to bed hungry 

-night.”’ 

a hen do the charity yourself, Master Tounin, it will bring you 

better luck,” said the old dame, frowning, as she handed him the 

i cand back!” exclaimed he, with anger and fright ; ‘‘ your money 
would bring me ill-luck! I won’t haveit, take it back! ’Tis the money 
of the dead !” : 

« Oh!’ said the old dame, passionately, “take care we don’t soon 
earn what will do alms, by sewing you up in your winding-sheet !” 

At this threat the boatman trembled and grew pale; but soon taking 
courage, he walked to the woman and, raising his hand, exclaimed— 

« Qld witch ! servant of the devil! youshan’t touch me either dead 

alive !” 

"go terrified were the two women that they were about to retire at 

once ; but Master Tounin placed himself before them, and continued 
insulting and threatening them At this juncture, a young man, who 

roceeded from the deserted quay, heard the noise of the voices, and hav- 
ing disengaged his arm from his cloak, put his hand to the hilt of his 
sword, and advanced to see what caused the quarrel. 

«“ Ah! my good gentleman!” exclaimed the two dames together, “ de- 
liver us from this man, who insults us, and will not let us return home 

uietly.” 

s “6 Master,” said the young man, ‘* you are wrong to insult and frigh- 
ten defenceless women ; only for your costume I would have taken you 
for arobber, and have treated you accordingly.” 

«« My lord,” said Tounin, who saw at once that he was addressing one 
of the nobility, ‘“‘ these women are furious against me because I won’t 
have their money.” 

‘*T can hardly believe it,” replied the yonng man. 

«It is quite true,” said one of the dames vexedly ; ‘“‘ Master Tounin 
scorned us and refused to be paid, as if our money were not as good as 
any !” 

** Ay,to be surc! The money of the dead!” interrupted Tounin. 
** My lord, don’t you knowthem? They are old witches, who commune 
with evil spirits. To-morrow Ill tie a branch of blessed holly to my 
rudder, lest some misfortune might befall me for having rowed them 
over this evening.” 

Having said this much, and sneered at the women, he kicked away the 
i sous which they had thrown at his feet, and jumped back into his 

oat. 

“What does this mean ?” said the young man, rather astounded ; 
= fellow must be mad. Why does he think you will bring him ill- 

uck ?” 

‘*Good heavens! I don’t know, mon bon gentilhomme. We have 
never done harm to anybody,” said the old dame, stooping to look for 
themoney. ‘ Oh, dear me! how fortunate it was you came to our as- 
sistance!’ 

‘ May the Lord protect you” said the other ‘* Mercy onus! the 
lantern is out, and it is as dark as pitch! We must never again venture 
one 80 ro there are so many bad characters going about here during 
the night.’ 

The young man felt compassion for these two women, as they drew 
close together, and cast around affrighted looks. 

ad poi ney are afraid to walk by yourselves; well, then, I'll accom- 

* Heaven bless you,” exclaimed they, together. 

At that time there stood at the entrance of the Rue St. Laurent a 
- and miserable-looking house ; this was the dwellingof the two 

ames, . 

Whilst the one opened the door with her latch-key, the other, turning 
to the young man, and making him a very humble curtsey, said— 

“* My good gentleman, be so good as to tell us your name, and we 
shall never forget you in our prayers.” 

“My name is the Chevalier Gaspard de Gréoulx: and now, as you 
are safe at home, I wish you good night.” 

He went away rapidly, and the two sisters, from the threshold of 
their door, followed him with a friendly gaze to the very turning of the 
Street. 

Both had started on hearing his name, but they said nothing, and 
soon entered their house. 

On the ground floor was a spacious chamber ; to behold its antique 
chimney, would have gratified the curiosity of an amateur. It was 
richly sculptured, and nad a handsome mantelpiece, supported by two 
doric columns. The walls were covered with oak waiuscotting ; but 
these were the remains ofa luxury more than a hundred yearsold. The 
furniture was of a more modern style, but plain and rather scanty. A 
single bed, hung with green curtains, sufficed for the two sisters ; it 
Was evident that few friends visited them, as they had no other chairs 
than those on which they sat by the fire-place. A large press of wal- 
nut-wood, a sort of dresser, on which were exhibited a dozen of half- 
broken plates, and an old-fashioned table with carved legs and gilded 
ornaments, were the sole furniture of this room, which served at the 
Same time as belchamber, parlour and drawing-room. The other parts 
of the house were left unfurnished, being inhabited by the many rats 
Waich were heard tripping along the floor. 

Taings had been thus for more than thirty years, The poorest fish- 
erman of the neighbourhood, although, perhaps, paying a high rent, 
and living with his family ina small, smoky hut, having but a single 
Piaciess window, would not have consented to inhabit this miserable 

ouse, even had he got it rent-free. 

-.. ve women, who lived therein alone, were well known in Mar- 
sa — they had arrived fifty years previously ; never had any 
re juestioned their honesty or respectability ; yet people entertained 

“a them sentiments of terror, and even repulsion. 
frien ~ time of their arrival, being destitute of means, having no 
~~ i manne them, and knowing no other modeof earning their liv- 
tention y' Ccame nursetenders ; their intelligence and activity, the at- 
the oak Gon paid to their patients, secured them introductions invo 
then the va eager y families ; no sooner was there a patient in town, 
witnetsed Shay aon) dames were immediately sent for. In fact, they had 

Mahe at eaths of all the respectable and rich people of Marseil- 

they red ys ne ay Within the last half century. Having grown too old, 
Were thea ely been obliged to give up their former occupation, and 
People, = ane only to wake the dead and put them in the shroud. 
had halted oe them entering a house, knew at once that death 
ly dressed in bla, A pious they weresent for, they always came neat- 
taper in their oie ; their air was grave, and they held a blessed 
ing, their thin faces lo any one that beheld their everlasting mourn- 
ures, there was sone livid complexions, their tall and slender fig- 
who so easily describe the, palling and gloomy ; the common people, 
them the sobriquet of «' ir impressions by energetic words, had given 

The Ravens,” and by degrees their real names, 


Suzanne and Berthe were y one ca ed t em ke 
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Their gloomy —— mingled with the whistling of the wind through 
the lofty chimney. Berthe blessed herself and muttered a prayer. 

Having partaken of their evening repast, the more heartily, as they 
rn taken but a cup of coffee in the morning, Suzanne said to her 
sister — 

«Come, let us hasten to bed, for it seldom happens that we have a 
good night's rest.” . 

“I'd rather stay up a little longer,” replied Berthe; “I don’t feel 
the least sleepy; what it is, to be sure, to lose the habit of going to 
bed! Come, Suzanne, sit beside me and warm yourself.” 

Berthe put a small log on the fire, and both sisters sat close to each 
other; and their countenances expressed their delight, as they'indulged 
in these moments of comfortable laziness. 

“Isn't it a blessing to have home of our own, specially, old as we 
are?” said Suzanne; “for we are anything but young now; you are 
advancing in years, and I am four years older than you? I think it’s 
nigh time for us to enjoy some repose after our laborious life.” 

“Surely I would have no objection,” said Berthe; ‘ but I could not 
give up industrious habits entirely and quite suddenly: we ought todo 
80 only by degrees; don’t you think [ am right, sister ” 

** Unfortunately our business goes on increasing; I don’t remember 
having at any time so many cases ; it’s really frightful.” 

There was another pause; and then Berthe said, after a moment of 
reflection— 

‘“‘ By the bye, sister, what did you do with that letter we received 
this morning? No doubt it encloses the draft for five hundred livres 
for Emilie’s board and expenses of this year.” 

* Ay, you are right,” said Suzanne, hastily searching her pockets ; 
‘here it is; it is well I did not lose it.” 

Berthe, having snuffed the candle, and put on her spectacles, broke 
the seal, unfolded the letter, and read, in her trembling voice :— 

«‘ Barcelona, January 6th, 1742. 

““ Mesdemoiselles,—I am sorry to have to inform you of the death of 
M. G. de Lescale. the proprietor of a French warehouse in this town ; 
it took place yesterday evening: a few hours previous, I was sent for, 
and he entrusted to me a statement of his affairs, and also his last in- 
structions. The unfortunate gentleman has been for a long time in 
difficulties, in consequence of a loss of fifty thousand livres he expe- 
rienced by a bankruptey. He died insolvent. Hitherto he had been 
able to provide for the expenses of his only daughter, by forwarding 
you every year a sum of five hundred livres; but now, owing to these 
misfortunes, the young lady will be left without any resources ; there- 
fore her father’s last wish was, that I should recommend her to your 
kindly protection. As Iam ignorant of her address, I beg you will an- 
nounce to her this melancholy news. To conclude, I entreat you not 
to forget my departed friend in your prayers; and I remain, mesde- 
moiselles, your most humble and devoted servant, 

*«* Francis LEPAGE.” 


‘‘This is bad news,” sighed Berthe, dropping the letter; ‘* poor M. 
de Lescale never had luck in anything; a vessel laden with relics 
would have sunk, had he been on board! I foretold his ill-luck when 
we assisted his poor wife in her last moments.” 

**We must have masses offered for him. But, tell me, sister, what 
shall we do with Emilie ?” 

‘«* We have not the means of leaving her in the convent ; and even if we 
had, it’s not there she should be now. She must do as we have done; 
she must earn her bread. First, I think, we ought to take her with us.” 

Suzanne nodded assent, and said. after a moment’s reflection— 

‘It strikes me that the girl might very well be of assistance to us; 
while one of us will rest, she'll go and wake with the other. May be at 
first shell feel repugnant to touch corpses, but she will soon get over 
it.” 

‘They bave brought her up as a lady at the Visitation Convent,” 
said Berthe. ‘Query, will she accustom herself to what we'll want 
her todo ?” 

«How could it be otherwise? They won't keep her for nothing at 
‘The Visitation, and if she wished to be a nun, she would require a 
dowry. When once she has left the convent, what would be her lot if 
weabandoned her? Her father was right to rely on us, to be sure; we 
won’t leave her homeless, but she will certainly have to work as we do, 
and earn her daily support.” 

** To-morrow we'll go and hear mass at the Visitation, and afterwards 
speak to the prioress,” said Berthe, picking up theleter. ‘Oh, dear! 
oh, dear! the poor child has no idea of the tidings we have for her this 
time. It’s more than a twelvemonth since we last saw her; that was 
when we went to pay her yearly_expenses.” ; 

‘‘Fgurteen months!” muttered Suzanne. ‘It’s exactly fourteen 








ing as he best could upon the income of a small estate, when the loss of 
a law-suit brought on his complete ruin. He then came to Marseilles 
with the view of undertaking some business; but how could # Lescale 
become @ clerk, or even a merchant? [He was promised a situation, 
but did not obtain it ; of necessity, he made a poor re in society, 80 
that his noble relations looked upon him with Lond compassion ; and 
this, above all, goes deeply to the heart of a high-minded man. Your 
mother, being exceedingly proud, was unable to bear these sorrows ; 
she fe!! dangerously ill, and as we lived in the neighbourhood, we at- 
tended her in her last days. The poor lady died on an Easter Monday. 
Your father, loving her dearly, experienced the most poignant grief; 
for several days he remained closetted, and would see nobody Each 
and every one forsook and forgothim after this last misfortune. Mean- 
while, he should support himself, but was destitute of all means. He 
then informed us that he would go and exert himself for your sake, as 
well as his own ; he would emigrate to some foreign country, amongst 
people, who, ignorant of his birth, would not reproach him with hay- 
ing degraded himself. This was rather a wrong step, for the worthy 
man understood business but little, and had no money to venture in 
large speculations. We advised him, on the contrary, to remain here, 
set aside all false pride, and take a shop. This he had not the courage 
to do; he left Marseilles, and confided you to our care. Shortly after, 
following his directions, we took you to the Convent of the Visitation, 
and, during twelve years, he regularly sent us the sum requisite to pay 
for your board. We both trusted his efforts were pe ; but now 
he dies without leaving a crown. Ah! we can rely on nothing in this 
world! God sends but trials here below. His will be done, and His 
name be blessed !” | 

To these details Emilie paid a mournful attention. She never had 
the least idea of her parents’ misfortunes: hitherto she had thought 
her father a comfortable merchant, in an humble, but prosperous posi- 
tion, having no reverses todread. The only sorrow she had ever ex- 
perienced was, her long separation from him, and she longed for the 
time when, at least, she should return home, to quit him no more. 

When she heard that he had ended, far from her, a life of struggles 
and misery—when she saw herself alone on earth, with no other pro- 
tector than the two old dames, who were kind to her, but whose age, 
manners, and physiognomy caused her secret sentiments of fear and 
repulsion, she sank into that passive and silent grief which resembles 
resignation. 

“Come nearer to me,” said Suzanne, seeing her more composed ; 
‘* we'll try to make out a cheap but decent suit of mourning for you. 
My sister is already searching amongst our wardrobe; don’t fret your- 
self, my dear, we won’t have you want for anything.” 

Berthe laid on the table a bundle of clothes, many of which were 
new ; they were gowns of different sizes and make; in fact, the spoils 
of the dead, which, as was customary, the parents or friends of the de- 
ceased gave away to the two sisters. Emilie looked indifferently at 
this heap of dresses of various textures, lace, &c., whilst Suzanne, ex- 
amining every article, muttered— 

“‘ This is beautiful stuff, and no mistake! This satin skirt must have 
cost, at least, ten crowns, I’d engage; it’s quite new; but silk is not 
fulk mourning, it won’t do. Look! here is some gros de Toura! 1 de- 
clare itis brocaded! That would be too handsome. Come, sister, let 
us see! What do you think of this cashmere dress we got last week ?” 

It was a suit of full mourning, with a long train, and large open 
sleeves, much like bats’ wings. 

‘© We'll make this fit you,” said Berthe; “ there won’t be much to do. 
The poor Marchioness de Flassen was about your height.” 

« The very same,” she added,throwing the gloomy dress on the should- 
ers of the young girl. 

Emilie shuddered ; she thought herself covered with a shroud. 

“ Ah! Suzanne !” she exclaimed, ‘maybe it is the dress of a dead 
person.” 

“To be sure it is: and what matter? Sure the marchioness did not 
die of the plague,” drily replied the Raven. 

The young girl quickly picked up the dress she had thrown aside, and 
Berthe, won by her docility, said gently— 

“Well, never mind, we'll settle all this to-morrow. I have made a 
comfortable little bed, just beside ours; say your prayers and go you 
to rest.” 





THE FIRE BRIGADE OF LONDON. 


Earth, Air, and Water are necessary conditions of human life ; but 
Fire is the first great element of civilisation. Fire, the first medium 





months we owe, and we shall have to pay them out of our own pocket. 
My goodness! what a nice sum of money that will make !” 

** Ay, a fine handful of gold louis,’ said Berthe, sighing ; ‘‘ we must 
henceforth reduce our expenses, sister. For the two last months we 
have been spending nearly a franc a-day, without thinking of it; it 
won't do now.” 

‘** Right, sister,” replied the other Raven; “let us say a prayer for 
the soul of poor M. De Lescale, and then go to bed.” 


CHAPTER II. 

On the following evening, three persons were seated at the old-fash- 
ioned chimney-piece, before which the ‘* Two Ravens” had sat, téfe-d- 
téte, for more than thirty years. Between those two faces, with their 
sharp features and sallow complexion, with sunken eyes peeping 
through large spectacles, leaned the sweet countenance of a lovely girl 
of about sixteen. 

Iier hair was fair, long, and silky. Large blue eyes of the brightest 
hue; a nose delicately shaped; the mouth exquisitely formed, whose 
natural expression was an angelic smile ;—such was the companion of 
our two old dames. But now aosmile sat on these sweet lips; big tears 
slowly trickled down her blooming cheeks. The poor girl, holding in 
her hand the fatal letter, muttered through her sobbings— 

“Oh! my God! Can it be allover with him! My father is no more! 
My own father, who so fondly loved me! He promised to come for me, 
to take me with him; I expected him, and now he will never come— 
never !” 

The ** Two Ravens” silently listened to the lamentations of the broken- 
harted girl; they knew that profound grief must be left to its own ex- 
haustion, and that, in such moments, consolation is vain. They calmly 
considered what should become of Emilie, and how they could provide 
for her with the least possible expense. Not that these women were 
destitute of feeling and sensibility, but they had seen so many funerals, 
witnessed such awful scenes of desolation and mourning, that now they 
could hardly feel moved by the expression of human misery. 

«Come, child,” said Berthe, “ you must submit to the Almighty’s 
will, Against death men can do nothing, wherefore it is the misfor- 
tune we should the sooner be consoled about. Wipe your eyes; cheer 
up, and dip your biscuit in this glass of claret. I'll engage it will make 
you sleep to-night.” ; 

“Thank you, good madam,” said Emilie, taking the glass, without 
carrying it to her lips—*I could not take anything just now. My 
heart is too heavy. I feel as if I were smothering.” 

“Don’t call me madam!” interrupted the dame, rather vexedly . 
“Call me merely ‘ Berthe’; leave out ‘madam,’ as when you speak to 
common people.”’ 

“‘ We are but poor women, who work to live,” added the other; “* We 
are no ladies, child; evéry one should keep their rank in society, no 
matter how lowit be: never forget this, my dear.” re 

** Well, then, I'll call you Suzanne,” submissively replied Emilie. 

“Ifyou be good, and mind all we tell you,” said Berthe, “you 
shan’t be unhappy with us; what’s more, I’m sure you will soon find 
yourself comfortable. We never went to see you at the convent, be- 
cause we knew you did not want to see us; but we did not feel the less 
ee in you. We have known you since you were but a mere 
child.” 

Emilie lifted up her head, and said, with much feeling. “ Oh!T have 
not forgotten it. I still remember the day you took me to the convent; 
it is exactly twelve years ago. But previous to that I have no recol- 
lection whatever. I remember neither my mother nor my excellent 
father; but you—knew them.” 

«Yes, my dear,” answered Suzanne, “ I knew them, and was never 
indifferent to their many struggles through life.” 

‘Holy Virgin!” sighed the young girl, “I never heard a word of 
this before. Oh! speak to me of their misfortunes! Do tell me all 
they suffered !” 

« Their first and greatest misfortune was, being as poor as Job, al- 
though by birth they were as noble as our king.”’ 

‘“‘Why,” said Emilie, naively, ‘I always thought it a source of great 
happiness to be of noble extraction, even if one were born in the midst 
of poverty.” 

“True, child, when people are able to work; but, unfortunately , 
your father was Viscount de Lescale—what could he do? He was liv- 


between the “ cooking anitial” and the wild root and raw fiesh-devour- 
ing savage ; fire, the best, Because the most useful of servants, and; we- 
cording to the old proverb, the worst, because the most tyrannical of 
masters ; fire, the chief friend of man in creations of nature and of in- 
dustrial art, yet the most potent ofall enemies in destruction; fire, the 
most brilliant and magnificent object on the earth, yet the most fright- 
ful and appalling when once it obtains dominion over man and man’s 
abodes :—to subdue, and render docile to all needs, this devouring 
dragon, and bend his splendid crests, not only to “ boil the pot” but to 
lick the dust before the feet of Science, this is one of the greatest tri- 
umphs of mankind, the results of which are every year more and more 
stupendous. 

But, amidst all ovr mastery, we are never permitted to forget that 
this illustrious slave has neither abandoned nor abated one jot of his 
original nature. Of this we are but too constantly reminded. Not to 
speak of lightning and voleanic eruptions, the weekly record of colliery 
and other mine explosions, of steamboat explosions, the burning of 
ships, and the dismal transformation to a heap of ashes of valuable 
warehouses, costly public edifices, or private houses, with “* dreadfal 
loss of life,” need but the slightest mention to excite a thrill of alarm, 
or some passing thought of caution in the mind of every person holding 
the smallest stake in the social community. 

To meet this sudden emergency, therefore, and to restore the balance 
of power, or, rather, to put downthe mutiny of this powerful slave, and 
reduce hi:n to his habitual subserviency, we have the Fire Brigade, 
divided into four sections, and having nineteen stations in the most 
central quarters of the metropolis. This includes two “ mighty en- 
gines” floating on the Thames. 


“ Ofall the rallying words,” says a writer in Charles Knight’s “ London,” “where! 
by multitudes are gathered together, and their energies impelled forcibly to one 
point, that of “ J"/re /”’ is, perhaps, the most siartling and the most irresistible. It 
levels all distinctions ; it sets at nought sleep and meals, and occupations, 
amusements ; it turns night into day, and Sunday into a“ working-day ;”" 
double strengih to those who are blessed with any energy, and paral , 


who have none ; it brings into prominent notice, and converts into objects of sympa 
thy, those who were betore little thought of, or who were, perhaps, pit 
gives tc the dwellers in a whole huge neighbourhood the unity of one iy. 


But even while we are trimming our midnight lamp to write this 
paper, the cry of‘ Fire!” suddenly resounds from a distant street. 
The heavy boots ofa policeman clatter along beneath our window. The 
ery is repeated by several voices, and more feet are heard hurrying 
aleng. The fire is in a squalid court, leading into a mews which runs 
close to the backs of the houses of one side of a great square. We hastily 
struggle into an overcoa’, snatch up a hat, and issue forth to follow the 
alarming cYy. 

The tumult soundsin the court ; the cry_of “ Fire !” is wildly repeat- 
ed in a womuan’s voice from one of the windows of the mews ; now from 
another window !—now from several. ‘* Fire ! fire!” cry voices of many 
passengers in streets, and away scamper the policemen to the nearest 
stations of the Fire Brigade, passing the word to other policemen as they 
run, till all the police force in the neighbourhood are clattering along 
the pavement, some towards the scence of the fire, but most of them 
either towards anengine-station, to one of the Fire-escapes of the Royal 
Society, or to pass the word to the policeman whose duty it will be to 
run to the engine-station next beyond. By this means of passing the 
word, somebody arrives at the gates of the Chief Office of the Fire Brig- 
ade, in Watling Street, and, seizing the handle of the night-bell, p 
away at it with the vigour which such events always call forth. 

The fireman on duty for the night, immediately opens the gate, and 
receives the intelligence, cutting stort all loquacity as much as possible, 
and eliciting the spot where the fire has broken out, and the extent to 
which it was raging when the person left. The fireman then runs to a 
bell-handle, which he pulls ; and applying his ear to the mouth-piece 
of a pipe, hears a voice ask, ‘* What is it?” (The fireman hears his own 
voice sound as if at a great distance ; while the voice actually remote 
sounds close in the mouth-piece, with a strange preternatural effect.) 
The bell-wire reaches up to the Superintendant’s bedside ; and the bell 
being rung, Mr. Braidwood raises himself on one elbow, and applying 
his mouth to the other end of the tube, answers, and gives orders. A 
few words of dialogue conducted in this way, suffice. Up jumps Mr. 
Braidwood—crosses the passage to his dressing-room (armoury, we 





ought rather to call it), in three minutes is attired in the thick cloth 
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_ devouring a loft full of hay and straw. But in doing this, their lumin- 
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frock coat, boots, and helmet of the Fire Brigade, fixing buttons and 
8 as he descends the stairs. ; 
eanwhile all the men have been equally active below. Nosooner 
has the fireman aroused Mr. Braidwood, then he rings the bell of the 
foreman, the engineer, and the “ single men’s bell’"—which means the 
bell of the division where the four unmarried men sleep. He then runs 
out to the stables, calling the ‘‘ charioteer” by the way, and two other 
firemen lodging close by ; after which he returns to assist in harnessing 
the horses. ; ‘ 
Owing to this simultaneous action, each according to his special and 
general duties, by the time Mr Braidwood reaches the bottom of the 
stairs, the cagine hen been got out, and put in working order. All its 
usual furniturey implements, and tools are placed within, or packed 
about it. Short scaling-ladders, made to fit into each other, are at- 
tached to the sides ; six lengths of hose ; branch-pipes, director-pipes, 
spare nozzle, suction-pipes, goose-neck, dogs’-tails (the first to deliver 
water into the engine ; the second are iron wrenches), canvas sheet, 


with rope handles round the edge (to catch people who will boldly jump | pipes 


out of window), dam-board (to prevent water from plug flowing madly 
away), portable cistern, strips of sheep-skin (to mend bursting hose), 
balls of cord, flat rose, escape-chain, esca' “ropes, mattock, saw, shovel, 
pole-axe, boat-hook, crow-bar (such a fellow ') to burst. through doors 
or walls, or break up pavement ; instruments for opening fire-plugs, 
and keys for turning stop-cocks of water-mains,&c. ; 
All being ready, the Superintendent mounts the engine to the right 
of the driver, and the engineer, foreman, and firemen mount also, and 
range themselves on each side of the long red chest at the top, which 
contains the multifarious articles just enumerated. Off they start— 
brisk trot—canter—gallop! A bright red gleam overspreads the 
sky to the westward. The Superintendent knows that the fire in the 
court has reached the mews, and the stables are in flames. Full 


0 

ane the midnight streets, which are now all alive with excited 

ple—some having !eft the theatres, others wending homeward from 
supper at afriend’s, from dances, or poner late hours of business in 
various trades,—all are running in the direction of the fire! As the 
engine thunders by them, the gas-lamps gleaming on the helmets of the 
firemen and the eager heads of the horses, the people send up a loud 
shout of* Fi-ire !” and follow pell-mell in its wake. 

Arriving at the mews, the Superintendent sees exactly all that has 
happened—all that must happen—all that may happen—and all that 
may be prevented. The court is doomed to utter ruin and ashes ; so is 
the mews. Two of the larger stables are on fire, and the flames are now 


ous tongues stretch far beyond, seeking fresh food when this is gone 
The wind too !—the fatal wind, sets in the direction of the square! The 
flames are struggling, and leaping ; and striving with all their might 
to reach the back premises of the houses on this side of the square ; and 
reach it they will, if this wind continues ! 

Meanwhile, two of the Fire Brigade engines from stations nearer at 
hand than that of the Chief Office, are already here, and hard at work. 
A fourth engine arrives from the Chief Office close upon the wheels of 
the first—and now a fifth comes thundering up the mews. The Super- 
intendent taking ccmmand of the whole, and having ascertained that 
all the inmates of the court and mews have been got out, gives orders 
for three of the engines to continue their efforts to overcome the fire, 
and at any rate to prevent it spreading to the houses in the square on 
each side of the one which is now so imminently threatened. He then 
directs his own engine and one other to be driven round to the front of 
the house in the square, so as to attack the enemy both in front and 
rear atthe same time. The flames have just reached it—not a moment 
is to be lost ! As he drives off, innumerable cries and exhortations seek 
to arrest his progress, and to make him alter his intentions. Several 
voices, louder and more excited than all the rest,—vociferating some- 
thing about “‘ saving her life”—cause him to pause, and prepare to turn, 
till, amidst the confusion, he contrives to elicit the fact that a stable 
cat has been unable to escape, and has darted out upon the burning 
roof of a loft—and, also, that Mrs. Jessikin’s laundry—but he listens 
no further, and gallops his engine round to the front of the house in 
the square, followed by shouts of excitement and several yells. 

The Fire-escape ladders of the Royal Society have already arrived 
here infront. All the inmates have been got out by the door—at least 
it is said that all are out, by those white figures with faces as white, 
who, looking round them, really see nothing distinctly—and know no- 
thing as it is—having been awoke by the cries of “‘ Fire,” and not being 
quite sure if all this mad hubbub of people, flames, voices, and water- 

uts, may not be some horrible nightmare vision. 

The water-plugs have been drawn, and the gutters are all flooded. 
The -hole is covered—a dam- the stream and gives 


The old woman presently comes to herself, She holds something in 
one hand, which she had never loosed throughout, though she really 
does not know what it is. ‘At all events,” says she, “I’ve saved 
this !”” 

It is a hearth-broom. Bs: 

The two firemen, each bearing a hose, have now got a position inside 
the house—one standing on the landing-place of the second-floor within 
ten or twelve feet of the flames, the other planted in the back drawing- 
room. The first directs his nozzle so that the water strikes with the 
utmost force upon the fire, almost in a may = line, dashing it out into 
black spots, and flaws, and steam, as much by the violence of the con- 
cussion as the antagonistic element. The other fireman directs his jet 
of water to oppose the advances of the flames from the rafters of the 
stables behind, and the wood-work of the back-premises. Both the 
men are enveloped in a cloud of hot steam, so hot as scarcely to be en- 
durable, and causing the perspiration to pour down their faces as fast 
as the water runs down the walls from the vigoroas “ playing of their 

But next door—to the right-—what a long succession of drawing-room 
and dining-room chairs issue forth, varied now and then with a drip- 
ping hamper of choice wine, and the sound of cracking bottles; now, 
with a flattened cradle, now atea-tray of richly bound books; now, a 
turbot-kettle, and then more chairs! 

In the door-way of the house on the left, there is a dreadful jam. An 
abominable, huge mahogany table has fixed one of its corners into the 
wall, on one side, and the brass castor of one leg into a broken plank of 
the flooring, on the other, just as a Broadwood horizontal-grand was 
coming down the stairs in the most massive manner (like a piano con- 
scious of Beethoven), with its five bearers. These five men with the 

iano-forte, receiving a check in the passage from three men bearing 
xes and a large clothes-horse, who had themselves received a check 
by the jam of the huge mahogany and its eight or nine excited block- 
heads, the stoppage became perfect, and the confusion sheer madness. 
Some of the inmates of this house, who had been wildly helping and hand- 
ing down all sorts of things, observing that a stoppage had occurred 
below, and believing they had no more time to spare before the flames 
would penetrate their walls, brought baskets to the window, and with 
great energy threw out a quantity of beautiful china, glass, and choice 
chimney ornaments down upon the stones below, to take care of; also an 
empty hat-box. 

Above all the tumult, and adding in no small degree to the wildness 
and abrupt energies of the scene, a violent knocking at the doors in the 
square is frequently heard, sometimes by policemen, at other times by 
excited relations suddenly arriving, desperate to give their advice, 
and see it a ttended to. The bedroom windows, in rows, on either 
side, are alive with heads, many of them in night-caps, while the upper 
windows of several, apparently ‘‘ the nurseries,” are crowded with 
white dolls, whose round white nobs are eagerly thrust forth. In the 
windows of the houses, lights are seen to move about rapidiy from room 
to room, and windows are continually thrown up; a figure looks out 
wildly-—then suddenly disappears. 

The two firemen who had gained positions inside the house, each with 
his long hose supplied from the engine below, had hitherto maintained 
their posts; the one on the second-floor landing having very success- 
fully repelled the advance of the fire, the other in the back drawing- 
room having fairly obtained a mastery. But a strong gust of wind 
rising again, sets all their previous success at nought. The flames 
again advance ; andall their work has to be done over again. 

By this time the two men are nearly exhausted; two other firemen 
are, however, close at hand to relieve them. They take their places. 
As the flames advance, the engines below are worked with redoubled 
energy by the people, who also relieve each other ; but no one will re- 
linquish his place at the pump-lever, so long as he is able to stand or 
have one heave up, or one bang down more. Still the flames advance ! 
—they enter the house !—the front drawing-room is suddenly illumina- 
ted!—a glare of — is reflected from a great looking-glass on one of 
the walls! A loud shout of excitement resounds from the crowd—while 
bang! bang! go the engine-pumps. 

The fireman, who is surrounded by so strong a glare of light that he 
appears all on fire, is seen to retreat a few paces towards the door. He 
is presently joined by another fireman, who runs to the front drawing- 
room window, out of which he suspends an iron chain to secure their 
escape, in case of need, andthen returns to his comrade. They rally, 
and each with his brass director-pipe advances again within half-a-do- 
zen paces of the blazing walls. They are, foot by foot, driven back 
into the front drawing-room. The flames follow them, and soon are 
very close to the or-molu frame-work of the great looking-glass. 

Bang! bang! go the engines. 

** Save the glass!” shout numbers of voices. 





a 
portable cistern is filled—the suction- of the 
engines, being placed in it, both of. are got into Peaition: The 
flames have reached the back of the house; their points are just seen 
rising above the roof! A rush of people seize on the long pump-levers, 
all mad to work the engines. The foreman rapidly selects ten for each 
side—sets them to work—and then, one at a time, takes down their 
names in a book for the purpose, so that they may be paid ashilling an 
hour—those who choose to accept it. But a hundred volunteer to work 
—they don’t want the shilling—they want topump. ‘ Let me pump !” 
*« J’m the one to pump!” ‘Do you want any more to pump ?” resound 
on all sides from men of allclasses, while the crowd press forward, and 
can scarcely be got to leave room engugh for the engines to be worked 
—and they would not, but for the man with the director-pipe, who soon 
makes a watery circle around him. The fortunate volunteers at the 
levers now begin to pump away with a fury that seems to be perfectly 
frantic. The Superintendent, who has had many a fire-engine dis- 
abled during the first five minutes of this popular furor, insists upon 
their ardour being restrained; and with no litéle difficulty succeeds in 

tting his pumping done a degree less madly. Who, that did not 

ow them, would believe that these outrageous pumpers were the very 
same people who stood with lack-lustre eyes at some tedious operation 
in trade or work-shop, all day long; or, who sat stolidly opposite each 
other in an omnibus, without a word to say, and seeming too dull for 
either thought or action? Look at them now! 

The wind stil! blows strongly from the blazing stables—the flames 
are rapidly eating their way through the house from the back! The 
two upper stories are already on fire. A figure appears at one of the 
windows, and makes signs. All the inmates had nor been got out! An 
aged woman—a very old and faithful servant of the family—had lin- 
gered behind, vainly endeavouring to pack up some of her dear young 
mistress’s clothes and trinkets. A prolonged cry bursts from the crowd, 
followed with innumerable pieces of advice—bawled, hoarsely shouted, 
or rapidly screamed to the Superintendent, and the firemen directing 
the nozzle of the hose. 

** Point the nozzle up to the window !” 

** Up to the roof of that room!” 
** Smash the windows !” 
“‘ The Fire-escape, Mr. Braidwood!” 
** Bring the ropes for her!—throw up the ropes to her !” 
** Don’t smash the windows; you'll cut her !” 
**She ’s gone to jump out at the back !” 
** She is lying on the floor /” 
** She ’s suffocated, Mr. Braidwood!” 
** Send up the water, to bring her to her senses !” e 
iy She’s burnt to ashes, Mr. Braidwood—I see her lying all of a red 


Amidst these vociferations, the Superintendent, having a well-prac- 
tised deaf ear for such pieces of advice, has despatched two firemen to 
ascend the stairs (no fireman is allowed to enter a burning housealone) 
while two others enter below, and a lengthened hose is handed up to 
them with a boat-hook through the front drawing-room window, in or- 
der to combat the fire at close quarters, each one being accompanied by 
another fireman, in case of one fainting from heat or smoke, and mean- 
time to assist in getting out furniture from the rooms not yet touched 
by the flames. 

The two foremost firemen have now ascended the stairs. One remains 
on the second-floor landing, to watch, and give notice if their retreat is 
likely to be cut off, while the other ascends to the upper room where 
the poor old servant had been last seen. The room is quite full of 
smoke. He therefore drops down directly with his face almost touching 
the floor (because, as the smoke ascends, he thus gets ten or twelve 
inches of clear space and air), and in this way creeps and drags himself 
along till he sees a bundle of something struggling about, which he at 
once recognises, seizes, and drags off as quickly as possible. Almost 
exhausted, he meets his comrade on the stairs, who instantly, giving 
aid, they bring down alittle white, smutty, huddled-up bundle, with 
a nightcap and arms to it; and as they emerge from the door, are 
ney | with shouts of applause, and roars and screams of ‘ Bravo! 


poten God bless ’em! Bravo!” from voices of men, and women, and 
ys. 


« The cei ! the ceiling ’s bursting down !”’ cr ’ 

Bang! coat go the engines. ie bic om 

** Save the pieces !” 

** The door-post ’s on fire !” 

‘* Look behind you !”” 

** The glass !—the glass !” 

** Save yourselves !” 

Bang! bang! go the engines. 

The Superintendent has sent orders to the firemen to give no more 
attention to the interior of this house, except with a view to prevent 
the fire spreading to the adjoining houses. Consequently, the streams 
of water are now directed to drenching the walls, and beating back the 
flames on either side. The great looking-glass, no longer an object of 
special protection, is presently reached by the flames; they coil and 
cluster round the frame-work, which, breaking out into jets of coloured 
fire, en a splendid magnificence to the design of the carving. The 
crowd jump up and down to see, and also from excitement. The flames 
flap about, and point their long luminous tongues across the broad plate 
of the glass, which for a moment reflects every object in the room,—the 
falling ceiling—the firemen in their helmets—the blazing ruin around; 
—— then, crack !—clash ! clash !—the whole falls, a wreck of sharp 
angles. 

Again a loud shout from the crowd below !—not so much of regret as 
a kind of wild purposeless joy, which causes them again to leap up and 
down, expecting and (without knowing it) hoping the same thing will 
happen to some other glass in the room. Melted lead from the roof 
now runs gleaming down—spurting upon the helmet of one of the fire- 
men, and then running in straggling lines down his thick coat; while a 
slate falling, as usual, edgeways, sticks across the centre-piece of his 
comrade’s helmet Now, with a rattling and loud rumble, falls the 
partition between the front and back drawing-rooms, and with it a great 
part of the ceiling! A terrific shout of alarm bursts from the crowd. 
The two firemen are buriedin the ruins. The whole spaceis filled with 
the ae smoke and with piles of lath and plaster, and brick and blaz- 
ing wood. 

ut see !—a helmet, white with mortar, rises from the floor near the 
window-sill—and now another! One after the other, the exhausted 
firemen descend the iron chain, and are caught in the arms of the Su- 
perintendent and two of their comrades below, while loud shouts and 
vociferations of applause burst from the crowd. 

The stable cat, too, from the mews! See! she has crossed between 
the burning rafters, and leaped into the balcony of the next house, 
with smoking tail and ears. 

The flames have been smothered for a time by this fall of the ceiling 
and | ag oye the Superintendent has now got seven engines 
round to the front; he takes advantage of the fortunate accident; the 
wind, too, has shifted; the seven engines pour torrents of water upon 
the smoking mass and against the walls, and this continues till the 
most frightful of all enemies is thoroughly subdued and reduced to 
blackness and quietude. Most dismal is the scene of devastation; but 
the enemy is at all events laid prostrate and rendered incapable of fur- 
ther mischief. 

Drenched to the skin with cold water, and reeking at the same time 
with perspiration, the gallant men of the Fire Brigade return to their 
several quarters. Two of them, however, remain on watch with an en- 
gine all night, a change of clothes and *‘ adram” being sent them from 
the station. 

The present efficient condition of fire-engines, as may easily be sup- 
posed, has only been the result of many years of skilful experiment and 
practical experience. Our ancestors (notwithstanding their wisdom) 
were by no means furnished with such means of extinguishing fire, al- 
though, from the great number of wooden buildings, and greater quan- 
tity of wooden materials employed, to say nothing of thatch, they had 
greater need of them. On the other hand, they had not so many scien- 


manifest from what we know of their attempts in that.way. They used 
squirts,—actually nothing but squirts. Every alderman was obliged 
to provide one. It will be understood that the squirt was not of school- 
boy dimensions, but so large as to require two men, holding it in their 
arms between them, like a sort of mummy, to dip its nose into a bucket, 








tific combustibles among them. Still, the want of a proper engine is’ 





and then, raising it to the proper angle, discharge the contents at the 
building on fire. 

The first construction of the fire-engine, properly so called, is attrib. 
utable toa German named Hautsch, in 1657, which was afterwards 
improved by the brothers Vander Heyden, in 1672. But, though the 
merit of the invention confers all due honour on the engineering mind 
of the Germans, it may be questioned whether the character of the people 
was ever of a kind to induce the working of them with promptitude or 
efficiency. So recently as a few years ago, when the writer was stay- 
ing in the town of Bonn, intelligence was brought of a fire at Popples- 
dorf, a village about a mile and a quarter distant. The town enging 
was got out by a couple of men, with pipes in their mouths, and the 
horse—one horse—being put t8, it was trotted off in the most deliberate 
manner. Outside of the town gates we overtook a number of students 
and other gentlemen, all leisurely sauntering with their pipes towards 
Popplesdorf, never doubting but they would be in ample time before 
the engine had extinguished the fire. And so they were, for it was 
burning nearly half the day. Nevertheless, the Prussian Government 
have been the first to purchase the invention of the Steam Fire Engine. 
Their theories in the matter seem perfect; but to put out a fire with 

romptitude cannot be done even by a Steam Fire Engine without 
ittle human activity. 

The contrast of our vivacity in these matters is very striking, and in 
no case more so than when some mischievous idiot gives a false alarm 
(an atrocity which we believe is not often committed), or when some ex. 
traordinary meteorological phenomenon induces the mistake. We find 
two extraordinary instances of this recorded in Knight’s “ London.” 

“On the first of these, ¢welve engines and seventy-four brigade men were kept in 
constant motion from eleven in the evening till six the next morning, in endeavour. 
ing to search out what appeared to be a lar conflagration ; some of the engines 
reached Hampstead, and others Kilburn, before it was found that the glare was the 
effect of the “northern lights.” On the other occasion, a crimson glare of light 
arose atthe north-east part of the horizon, at about eight o’clock in the evening 
seemingly caused by a fierce conflagration ; and the resemblance was increased by 
what appeared to be clouds of smoke rising A after the glare, and breaking and 
rolling away beneath it. ‘T'hirteen engines and a large body of men went in search 
of the supposed fire, and did not detect their error until they had proceeded far to 
the north-east.” 


The statistics of London fires are very interesting, and much may be 
learned from them, not only as matter of anxious information, but of 
salutary warning. 

The total number of fires in London in the past year, was 838. of 
these, 28 were utterly destructive fires ; the number of lives lost being 
26. Seriously damaged, 228; slightly damaged, 582. 

Of chimneys on fire there were 89; and there were 76 false alarms— 
not mischievous, but from error or panic. 

The number of calls on the fire-office and other aids amounted to 

1003. . 
In the above 838 fires, the number of insurances (ascertained) were 
868; those which insured on the building only, were 163; those which 
insured on the contents only, were 72; and the number of uninsured 
was 235. 

Of the 26 lives lost, 13 were from the ignition of bed-furniture or 
wearing apparel; explosion of fire-works,5; and 8 from inability to 
escape out of burning houses. 

An examination of the statistics of fires in the Metropolis during six- 
teen years, i. e. from 1833 to 1848 (which document was obligingly laid 
before us by Mr. Braidwood), has put us in ae gore of a great mass 
of very curious and instructive information, from which we extract the 


following :— 
Apothecaries and dealers in drugs - : ° - 36 
Bakers ° ° * . . 244 
Booksellers, binders, and stationers - . . - 137 


Of these latter, 96 burnt gas; and the fires caused by gas amounted 
to 28. 


Cabinet-makers es: ° ‘ - 156 
Carpenters and workers in wood - : . - 434 
Churches 33 


Of these last-named, 3 were totally destroyed, and 10 much dam- 
aged; the rest slightly or mere alarms. Of the cause of the fires, 8 
were from the stoves, flues, &c., and 2 from lightning. 

Drapers, woollen and linen, - : ‘ P - 254 

Of these, 105 were much damaged ; 239 burnt gas; and the cause of 

140 of these fires was carelessness or accident with the gas. 
Fire-Preventive Company, - . ‘ - f 1 

The cause of this was an experiment with some “ fire-proof plaster; 
which ignited in a most unexpected and insubordinate manner, and 
oaused great damage. 

Fire-work Makers - - : . “ s @ 

The cause of these fires, all of which did great damage, was from the 
nature of the trade; from the smoking of tobacco; from boys playing 
with fire ; and from the reckless trick of a lighted squib or cracker be- 
ing thrown into the shop-window. 

Gas-works - - - : : > - 37 

From the great care taken, and ready means of prevention, only 9 of 
these were much injured, and none totally destroyed. 

Grocers - : ° . - : - 120 

Of these, 109 burnt gas; and 26 of the fires are attributable to care- 
lessness or accident with the gas. 

Gunpowder-sellers  - : ° . ‘ - 4 

Notice the result of a full consciousness of the danger, and propor- 

tionate care. Only one fire! 
ee ee ff ae 

Of the above number, 868 were found to have been caused by the 
taking fire of curtains, linen airing, &c. Some of the rest were caused 
by hunting fleas, Xc. 

Lucifer-match-makers : - ° ” - 101 
Lunatic Asylums~ - : 2 


Observe the great care in these asylums. All the asylums for luna- 
tics furnishing only two fires in sixteen years! 
Printers and Engravers - . ‘ > . 72 
Private houses : : : ° . - 3352 
Of the above, the immense number of 1302 were discovered to have 
been caused by the taking fire of curtains, dresses, airing linen, Xc. 
Sale-shops and offices - ; : ‘ 
Of these, 879 burnt gas; and the fires caused by gas were 129. 
Ships - : - - - - - - 82 

Caused by stores, flues, cooking, igniting of cargo, smoking tobac- 
co, &e. 

Stables - - : - 192 

Caused by candles, lucifers, smoking tobacco, intoxication, &c. 

Tailors - - . : . - 81 

Seventeen of the above were caused by gas; 13 by candles ; and some 
by smoking tobacco. 

Theatres m ‘a j ‘ . 20 

Of the above number, 8 were caused by gas; some others by smok- 
ing tobacco, and the taking fire of curtains, dresses, Xc. 

Tobacconists - - - : - - - 43 

Of the above, 6 were caused by gas; 6 by lucifer-matches ; others by 
curtains, smoking tobacco, by a cat, andby rats. A word more of these 
incendiaries presently. 

Victuallers’ - . : : - - - 542 

Of the above, there were 21 totally destroyed ; 167 much daaged, 
and 354slightly. Of the causes, 83 were from the flues; 73, curtains, 
dresses, &c. ; 65, gas; 36, smoking tobacco; 35, a candle. The remain- 
der comes under the various heads of lucifers, hot cinders, intoxication, 
children playing with fire, a spark, and a monkey. 

Besides this ‘‘ monkey,” we have had occasion to mention several 
other “‘ sparks,” concerning whom some passing explanation may be 
needed. Having noticed the word “ cat,” occurring several times in the 
list of annual causes of fire,—*‘ Yes,” replied Mr. Braidwood, ‘‘ we often 
have acat.” It appears that the cat sometimes upsets the clothes- 
horse with things airing ; or, perhaps, in creeping under the clothes to 
get inside the fender, drags some of them with her on her back. The 
fire caused by the monkey was attributable to some prank of his—mean- 
ing no harm, perhaps, but not much caring about that. The incendia- 
rism of the rats was undoubtedly effected innocently by their investi- 
gation of a box of lucifers, which included a trial if the matches were 
good to eat. Their teeth exploded them—a feat very easily performed. 

Of carelessness with gas in shops and warehouses, or with candles 
near bedroom curtains, muslin dresses, or linen airing before the fire, 
we need not speak, as the dangers are too obvious by the results ; nor 
of carelessness with lucifer-matches ; nor the very common practice of 
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raking out the fire at night from the are (where it would be safe) 

down upon the hearth, and leaving the hot embers, which perhaps oe 
nite by the air of the closing door, as the careful person retires to bed. 
Carelessness with a cigar or pipe is also an obvious cause. Working 
men often put their pipes, half-extinguished, or alive at the bottom of 
the bowl, into their jacket-pocket at night; and then hang up the 
jacket, and go to bed. Children, also, being left alone, near a fire, may 
generally be expected to play with fire, either because it is beautiful, 
or because the play is interdicted. 

With respect to “sparks,” that a house should take fire, had always 
been regarded by us with no small degree of scepticism. A gentleman 
of our acquaintance carried his disbelief much further. Sitting with a 

arty of sporting friends round a winter’s fire, and these dangers being 

the subject of conversation, he offered to empty the whole contents of 
the grate on the carpet in the middle of the room—he to pay all ex- 
nses if the house took fire; his opponent simply to pay for the carpet 
and the charred floor. They were all to sit round, and watch the re- 
sult. It wasagreed. ‘ Now,” said a friend, “I will bet you ten to one 
this house will take fire, provided we all go out of the room, lock the 
door, and leave the house.”” The other would not venture on this. 

Mr. Braidwood’s speculation on the question of sparks, in reply to 
our doubts, is very curious and practical. He estimated the number 
of houses in London at 300,000. Allowing two domestic fires to each 
house, we have 600,000 in the day; and these multiplied by 7, give 
4,200,000 in a week. That one spark, therefore, from 4,200,000 fires 
should fly out upon some materials easy to ignite, once in a week, is far 
from difficult to credit; and this would fully bear out the number on 
the list that are declared to have occurred from this cause. 

The number of fires and alarms ot fire that occurred in London ae | 
the fifteen years ending in 1847, present a continual increase. In 188 

they amounted to 458; in 1834, to 482; and so on, down to 1847, when 
they amounted to 835. This gives a total of 9662 fires during the fifteen 

ears. The average of this is 644. We next find that in 1848 the 
number of fires amounted to 805; showing an increase beyond the pre- 
vious year of 161. In 1849 the number amounted to 838, being an in- 

crease of 83 beyond the previous year. 

How are we to reconcile this increase with the extraordinary effi- 

ciency of the Fire-Brigade, and the improvements in measures of pre- 
caution? Partly by the regular increase in the numbers of houses. 
But Mr. Braidwood frankly declares that this does not meet the increase 
of fires and alarms of fire that reach the Office. We can only account 
for it, therefore, by the great increase of scientific combustibles, not 
merely in our shops, but in our domestic arrangements—especially gas 
and lucifer-matches—and yet more to the fact that, in former years, 
many slight fires caused no alarm to be given, while now the arraage 
ments are so complete, that probably almost every slight alarm of fire 
that occurs is carried to the Office, and duly recorded. 

With respect to Fire-Escapes; precautions against fire, that should 
be adopted in houses ; arrangements to meet the accident ; and the best 
means of extinguishing fires (particularly with reference to Mr. Phil- 
lips’ Fire-Annihilator, which possesses an undoubted power over 
Jlames), we cannot now afford the space their importance merits ; but 
we shall bear them in mind for a future number.—Household Words. 
-_—@———_ 


THE GENTLEMAN SOCIALIST. 


We translate the following pleasant sketch from the lively “* Uhron- 
ique Parisienne” of the Courrier des Etats Unis, wherein it appears in 
a letter of the 8th ult. 


The new representative of the Department of the Seine, M. Eugéne 
Sue, has been again the lion, as the English call it, of the week. The 
talk of the town has continued to buzz around his name; nor do we feel 
called upon to refer to it, we who are but the echo of such rumours. 
Without looking into the event ina serious point of view, we will only 
repeat some of the gossip, so naturally provoked by a fact that offers 
itself under so many different aspects. Let the pessimists say what 
they may, M. Sue, the advocate for a general sharing, M. Sue, the enemy 
of superfiuities, M. Sue, in short, the Socialist, will be always a butt 
for the merriment of those of his friends and old associates, who have 

known him at heart, long and intimately, and who have not lost sight 
of him since his entry into the world, down to our days. 

Several portraits of the newly elected have been got up on the spur 
of the moment, and have been exposed in the windows of the print-sel- 
lers—not one of these portraits isa likeness. They are r the re- 
sult of pure invention, or they are copied from the frontispiece of some 
novel, dated twenty years ago. Just in the same way, on the day after 
the revolution of February, were seen on every side exposed for sale 
portraits of M. de Lamartine, young, brilliant, with a piercing eye, 
and luxuriant and curling locks. This was the Lamartine of the days of 
Elvira—and the gazers went into ecstacies before this anachronism, re- 
presenting the father of the Republic, as he flourished at the epoch 
when he composed the coronation ode. 

A little later, and the truth came out ; and with the help of the daguer- 
reotype we were favoured with likenesses of the great man, exact and 
contemporaneous. In asingle day M. de Lamartine found himself aged 
by thirty years. It was a strange metamorphosis; and the public, 
looking at the two portraits,-—the Lamartine of the ‘* Meditations,” and 
the Lamartine of the Provisional Government—could not avoid the ex- 
clamation—* Is it possible we change in this way ?” 

Just so will the truth also be manifest in the case of M Eugéne Sue : 
but whilst waiting for this operation of the pencil, the pen may as well 
& asketch of the new Socialist representative. The celebrated po- 
itical novelist is of middling size and strongly built, with his head 
slightly sunk between his shoulders, which are high, broad, and round ; 
his blooming countenance is full of character and expression ; his nose 
is short, his mouth delicate; his eyes large and round, appear starting 
from the head, and are shadowed by thick brown eyebrows. His fore- 
head is broad but not high, and thickly covered with grey hair. Whilst 
his hair was black, M. Sue wore it long and curled; now that it is 
grey, he wears it short, but always carefully dressed, and arranged with 
4 certain degree of coxcombry. 

It is now a long time since—and it was in fect in the hey-day of his 
dandy career that—M. Sue first felt the attacks of that scourge, so 
cruel to the players of theatrical juvenile parts, and to the beaux of 
the gay world—a tendency to stoutness! Like Byron, he struggled 
against it with all his might. At the very first threats, trembling for 
the delicacy of his figure, for the distinction of his tournure, for his 
personal beauty which he esteemed as highly as his genius, and for his 
Success with the fair, which he doted on as much as glory itself, Lord 
Byron had declared war to the death against stoutness. He strug- 
gled with the monster, by means of the most violent exercises, and 
= most abstemious diet. M. Sue imitated as closely as possible 
r~ illustrious forerunner. As he wrote much, it would have been 

ifficult for him to give his valuable time to protracted exercise ; but to 
Make amends, he tied himself down to a very short allowance of sleep, 
Pe to rigorous reform in the matter of gastronomy, in which, up to 
that period, he had dipped pretty deep. 

His valet had orders to wake him at the dawn of day, and to compel 
Pe by main force to get up, if his laziness inclined him to refuse. At 
: — sole meals of which he partook during the day, his maitre d’ho- 

el only served him viands of the lightest kind—a pheasant’s wing, 
pp ey with truffles, the breast of a chicken, or a bit of fish, repla- 
th with jelly daintily flavoured, and peas or strawberries in winter ; 

© whole watered by Johannisberg. Such was the ordinary fare to 


which he submit : : : : 
to lose his figu oe himself with the heroism of a man determined not 


In spite of these mortifications, and less fortunate than Lord B 

, yron, 
oe eat growing stout, M. Eugéne Sue has been overtaken by 
smnbeh dena pecerding to some of his confidants, this is one of the 
ahet tail be nimosity against society, which is assuredly inno- 
dea ye y ry has received. But what would you? Sois human 
caused by agupentbeacet ee ee an eee 
that natural affliction Te aman tpn Go be frome agua 
ey ems 8 Produce in those who are subject to them. We 
mi _ - ~ . a With the success that once was ours. “ Let 
troubles an co lit _— ee eeennss boy me Sit it seth 
mage ew thane ak to be still occupied with ourselves!” Thus 
rate 7 ~ iscontented beings, whom society with surprise 
~ ing themselves against it, after having received at its hands all 

rts of advances and fiatteries, 

The triumph has been complete on the 

‘ter having strongly relished its intoxi 
on. to taste its bitterness. 

Writ as representative compels him to ¢ ive i is ; 
es 9 necessity annoys him more than it ead og oo ; 
PR Sent small affair, nor a very easy one, to fill the office of a gentle- 
euatinn ialist. A great deal of art is requisite, and much skilful pre- 
to in order to carry on at once these two different functions, and 

Practise successfully this double existence. , 


part of M. Eugene Sue ;—but 
cation, he must already be be- 





On the dawn of his transformation, when he passed over to the Red- 
republicans, the novelist occupied a small but charming house in the 
Rue de la Pepiniére, where he competed in luxury with his neighbour, 
the Countess Samoiloff, the great Russian lady, so original and so ex- 
travagant. He lived there agreeably enough; but soon, according to 
the just working of affairs here below, his new admirers began invading 
his abode, for the purpose of congratulating and exchanging with him 
the fraternal shaking of hands. 

Every day the crowd grew greater. There was a désire to encourage 
the writer, to consult, to counsel him. At sight of the splendour that 
reigned in his hotel, his visitors Rads and Reds (democs et socs) ex- 
pressed their surprise each after his kind, and some amongst them took 
the occasion of firing a point-blank shot at this superfluity, so little in 
accordance with the novelist’s humanitarian dissertations. 

To escape such embarrassing remarks, and such a tax that became 
onerous, ©. Sue was compelled to take refuge in the country. ‘This 
resolution cost him so much the less regret, as the town had ceased to 
offer him any great attractions: drawing-rooms were shut against the 
deserter of aristocratic principles ; familiar elegance showed him the 
cold shoulder ; a void was forming itself about him. In rural solitude 
he would no longer perceive this falling away, and he could there, as 
well as in Paris, live the life of a Sybarite, whilst he kept his luxury 
concealed from his masters—the brothers and the friends. The hotel 
in the Rue de la Pepiniére was therefore given up, and M. Sue estab- 
lished himself at his estate of Bordes, situated in the neighbourhood of 
Orleans. There he installed, at once and together, his aristocracy and 
his socialism, bis Sybaritic luxury ard his democratic plainness: the 
gentleman Red exhibited himself in his double character and in his 
twin existences. 

Rordes castle, which has externally nothing imposing, was extremely 
well adapted to the intentions of its proprietor. M. Sue has caused 
two entrances to be made, which might each pass for the main one. 
The house is divided into two equal parts—the Seignorial wing, and the 
democratic wing; on one side are luxury, beautiful furniture, rich dra- 
peries, and gilded ceilings ; on the other rustic simplicity, walnut-wood 
furniture, straw-bottomed chairs, and hangings at sixpence a roll. 

Withinside, a door of communication enables the master to pass from 
one tothe other compartment, according to the nature of the visitors 
who are signalised to him by an intelligent porter. If they be persons 
of tonnish air, the servant brings them in by their past entry, the 
gentleman receives them in splendid apartments, and they admire his 
magnificence. If, on the contrary, they be brothers and friends, some 
of the sociailsts of Orleans, of Beaugency, of Tours, or even of Paris— 
and many have lately gone thither with reference to the election—they 
are shown into a quiet-looking abode, and can crack up the master’s 
democratic simplicity. 

So soon as the socialist is signalled to him, the lord of the castle 
throws aside his morning gown of satin or of velvet, his skull-cap of 
brocade, and his Turkish Sesh. and puts on hastily a smock frock or 
a blouse, a red woollen cap, and a pair of list socks. But itis not al- 
ways without an oath that he goes through the metamorphosis. Some- 
times the visitor comes at an unlucky moment. The gentleman was 
just sitting down to dinner; his table was covered with porcelain from 
Saxony, glass from Bohemia, and glittering silver chiselled by Odiot : 
the steward of the household was about to serve him succulent viands, 
and pour him out the most exquisite of wines, for M. Eugene Sue has 
given up his struggle against embonpoint, since he has commenced his 
battle with society. He has abandoned his regime, and he allows him- 
self to be preyed upon by the- monster; but he is wrong. A politi- 
cian has no more business with embonpoint than has a favourite of the 
sex. The latter should be slight of figure that he may be able to glide 
through a half-open door, and conceal himself in a wall-press, or, if 
need be, in the drawer ofa bureau: the pulitician should remain tol- 
erably spare, and lean enough to be able, under given circumstances, 
to squeeze through the frame work of a window*. M. Sue, who has 
= history in composing his romances, ought to be well aware 
of this. 

We left our lord of the castle at the moment when he is obliged to 
leave his table, so sumptuously served, for the purpose of receiving a 
socialist visit. Skilledin dissimulating his impressions, he puts on a 
cheerful air, which encourages the visitors to instal themselves for 
several hours beneath his hospitable roof Besides, there is no getting 
over the inviting persons to dine, who come to see youin the country ; 
though, unfortunately, the Sybarite cannot invite the democrats to his 





sumptuous feast : he must offer them the democratic pot-luck, and | 
further, he must eat with them. Whilst the choice and delicate din- 
ner grows cold upon the deserted table, the astronomist is reduced to 
sharing with his guests the democratic veal and the social omelette, 
washed down with such thin wine as is drunk at the Barriére du Maine 
on the great Fraternal féte-days. 

Here is one of the minor miseries of the profession of the gntone 
Red; but, to balance it, the brothers take their departure well satisfied 
with their host. They have seen of his habitation and his habits only 
the side that suitsthem. They have not seen his gorgeous apartments, 
nor his splendid mode of living. They have found only a Spartan 
at the Sybarite’s, and Lucullus Tes given them a Diogenes’ dinner. 

Another minor misery that has happened to the lord of Bordes is 
when, in complete democratic outfit—big smock upon his back, list 
slippers on his feet, red cap upon his head, and pipe in his mouth, re- 
conducting to the door, arm-in-arm, two fraternal friends—he abruptly 
receives the visit of some distiaguished acquaintances from a neigh- 
bouring chateau, and thus fails in with the young and charming women 
of the aristocracy, two countesses, a marchioness, a lord, anda lady, 
who had only seen him in all his glory. 

Still, in spite of these dcawhartn, fortunately rare, the new repre- 
sentative has been living pleasantly enough on his estate at Bordes. 
Now, however, he will be sorely put to it, to lead in Paris his double 
life of gentleman Red. 

All is not roses in such paths as these ; and ambition the best satis- 
fied is not without its disappointments and annoyances. 





ADDRESS OF LORD STANLEY 
TO THE PROTECTIONIST DELEGATES. 


Gentlemen,—I need hardly say to you that I have listened to the ob- 
servations so forcibly made by Mr. Layton with very mingled feelings. 
I have listened to them with feelings of deep gratitude for the kindness 
with which, in your present alarming circumstances, you have express- 
ed the confidence which you feel in me ;and at the same time with an 
earnest desire that you may find that confidence not to have been mis- 
placed, if not with regard to my ability, at least with regard to my in- 
clination to serve you. But mixed with those feelings of personai gratifi- 
cation there cannot but be others of a most painful character (hear). 
Mr. Layton has truly observed that this delegation and this move is 
altogether unparalleled in the history of the country. The agricultural 
interest is not one that is generally quick to move, eager and ready to 
combine, or disposed to agitate (hear, hear). It is of all other interests 
the most stable, the most peaceful, the least exciteable ; and great in- 
deed must have been the distress of all connected with that interest— 
of landlords, of tenants, and of labourers—when it has been such as to 
overcome the natural difficulties which stand in the way of their com- 
bination, to excite so mighty a movement as that which is now stirring 
the country from one end to the other, and to create such a manifesta- 
tion of opinion as I have read of as displayed in your proceedings the 
other day, and as I see emboilied in the deputation whom I have now 
the honour to address. But, lamentable as have been the consequen- 
ces of a mistaken and an insane policy, they are not greater than those 
which, when that policy was first proposed, I fearfully and anxiously 
anticipated (hear, hear). So far, at least, I may claim, I hope, some 
justification for the confidence which you have been pleased to repose 
in me ; for from the first | have never entertained a doubt of the mel- 
ancholy results that would flow from that policy ; and being convinced 
that that policy was alike unwise and unjust my part was taken at once 
(hear, hear). Office and everything that is gratifying toa public man 
was abandoned without hesitation, and to that policy I declared then, 
as to that policy I repeat my declara:ion now, that I would not, and 1 
will not be a party (hear, hear). Gentlemen, the anticipations of those 
who opposed the repeal of the corn laws have been fully accomplished, 
whilst the predictions of those who justified that repeal, and the argu- 
ments by which they sought to vindicate that repeal, have been falsi- 
fied by the test of experience (hear, hear). Importations of foreign pro- 
duce have increased to the fullamount that we anticipated they would 
do under the system of free trade. Prices have fallen to the full amount, 
and to a grees amount, than we ventured to predict, and for predic- 
ting which our apprehensions were ridiculed as exaggerated and absurd. 
The distress has gone on increasing. That distress is still increasing. 





* An allusion to the inglorious retreat of Ledru Rollin, who thus evaded an in- 
quisitive police.—Ed. Alb. 
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That distress is pressing upon every portion of the community ; and it 
is the most lamentable part of this case that I feel convinced—and here 
I must speak to you frankly and plainly—that the reversal of that 
policy can only be obtained at the expense of still greater suffering on 
the part of still more extended interests (hear). Mr. Layton has stated 
that we have been taunted in the House of Commons, and taunted in 
the House of Lords, with bringing forward no specific measure, and 
asking for no decision by parliament on the merits of this question. 
Gentlemen, the taunt proceeds from our political opponents, and the 
advice implied in the 'aunt being the advice of an enemy, I must take 
the liberty of regarding it in that light, and not looking upon it as most 
likely to forward the objects and to be productive of the results which 
we desire (hear, hear). Firmly adhering to the principle of protec- 
tion—going along with the resolutions which have been read by Mr. 
Layton—believing that a return to a system of reasonable import du- 
ties is indispensable to the prosperity of this country—not accepting 
the experiment which has been tried as an accomplished fact—not ac- 
quiescing in that policy, and determined to doall in my power to reverse 
it, I in the House of Lords, and my friends in the House of Commons, 
must be guided as to the course which is most likely to attain our ends 
in the several assemblies which we have to address by our own knowl- 
edge cf the dispositions of the bodies with which we have to deal. 
I know there are those who say we are slack, that we are not bring- 
ing forward measures nor asking for the decision of the Houses of Par- 
liament. 

Take the House of Commons to begin with. If we bring forward a 
distinct proposition, embodying our own principles, what have we to 
expect from the present House of Commons? Have we to expect—can 
we believe that that House of Commons, which has sanctioned the free- 
trade measures of the government, will stultify itself by reversing its 
own decision, and pronouncing against the policy which it has ap- 
proved? (hear, hear.) If it will not, and still more, if there be some 
who, agreeing with us, but doubting the policy of bringing forward the 
question, would desert our ranks, and the result of raising the question 
in the House of Commons would be to show an apparently diminishi 
minority for us, and an apparently increasing majority against us, 
ask what advantage have we gained for our cause within the walls of 
parliament, and what encouragement have we given to our friends out 
of doors? (hear, hear.) You and we have different parts to play. I 
rejoice to see the energy, I rejoice to see the zeal, [ rejoice to see the 
courage and the perseverance with which the agricultural body of Eng- 
land are exerting themselves, and that throughout the —— and 
breadth of the land, in every corner, in every agricultural trict— 
aye, and in the great towns, they are working upon public opinion, 
and compelling the country to look this question in the face, and to 
judge of the effects which have resulted from our present course. You 
ask me for advice. I say, Go on, and God prosper you oe hear.) 
Do not tire, do not hesitate, do not falter in your course. aintain the 
language of strict loyalty to the Crown and obedience tothe laws. Do 
not listen to rash and intemperate advisers, who would urge you to 
have recourse to unwise and disloyal threats. But with a spirit of un- 
broken and unshaken loyalty to the Crown, and with a spirit of un- 
swerving obedience to the laws, combine in a determined resclution by 
all constitutional means to obtain your rights, and to enforce upon those 
who now misrepresent you the duty of really representing your senti- 
ments and supporting you in parliament (hear, hear.) It is not in the 
House of Lenibesls is not in the House of Commons—it is in the country 
at large that your battle must be fought, and your triumph must be 
achieved (hear, hear.) You have the game in your own hands. You 
may compel your present members—or, at least, you may int out to 
them the necessary, the lamentable consequences to themselves of per- 
sisting in their present courses ; and when the time shall come you will 
have it in your own power, by the return of men who really represent 
your sentiments, to exercise your constitutional influences over the 
legislature of the country, and to enforce your just demands in another 
house of parliament (hear, hear.) 

If, as Psaid before, it be unwise in my judgment to bring forward a 
definite proposition in accordance with our own views as @ party ques- 
tion in the House of Commons—I say that, looking at the constitution 
and character of the House of Lords, it is more unwise still to bring it 
forward there. Remember that the House of Lords is not like the House 
of Commons, @ fluctuating body, of which one class of representatives 
may at a general @ection be replaced by another. The House of Lords 
is permanent hody ¢ ed for the most part of men a - 4 
though I won’t say I ak confidently (hear, and a laugh)—cautious 
in coming to a decision, but still more cautious and naturally reluctant 
to reverse that decision when they have once formed it. At present I 
lament to say—and there is no use in concealing the fact—we are in 
a minority in the House of Commons; we are also in a minority in the 
House of Lords. How then are we to change that minority into a ma- 
jority ? In the House of Commons you have it in your own hands. 
Through the House of Commons and through the country you may act, 
not perhaps as speedily oras quickly as you or I might desire; but de- 
pend upon it that when by a general election, or by individual elections 
as they occur, you have produced an effeet upon the judgment and the 
votes of the House of Commons, the opinion of the country, as represent- 
ed in the House of Commons, wi!l never be lost upon the House of Lords 
(Hear, hear). The House of Lords, I do not doubt, many of them most 
unwillingly, gave their assent to the fatal measure which came up re- 
commended by the Commons. I did all in my humble power to prevent 
their coming to that decision ; but [ failed in doing so. I should fail 
still more signally if, the House of Lords having come to that decsiion, 
I were to bring forward week after week, or even month after month, 
specific motions for reversing the decision to which they had so come 
(hear). Men are slow to come forward and confess that they have been 
mistaken, and confessing that they have been mistaken, reverse the 
votes they previously gave; and if I compelled the House of Lords to 
pronounce « judgment upon the merits of the question month after month 
or week after week, every vote given by those—and they are not a few 
—who have increasing doubts and misgivings, but are not fully convin- 
ced as to the mischievous result of the experiment pledges them anew 
to the position which they originally took up, and adds to the difficulty 
of overcoming the present majority. The view which I have taken, and 
in which I am supported by those of the wisest and youndest jadgment 
with whom [ am in the habit of consulting, is not to meet this question 
by direct motions in the House of Lords for a reversal of this policy, 
but never to lose an opportunity of showing, if need be, week after * 
the progresive effects of the experiment which is now going on. 

Now, observe, since last year—I will not say since last year, but 
since the commencement of the present session of parliament—there 
has been a material change in the language of the government. They 
who a short time ago advocated a reversal of this policy, or even doubt- 
ed the finality of its adoption, were either scouted as madmen or ridi- 
culed as fanatics. But we now hear the Marquis of Lansuowne, in 
the House of Lords, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the House 
of Cummons, speaking of this policy as “‘an experiment”—as an ex- 
periment in course of progress—and no longer as an act that has been 
decided, and therefore irreversible. They admit, moreover, that prices 
are low—lower taan they expected; and it is admitted also by the 
government, not simply that free trade has produced low prices, but 
lower prices than they had ever intended, and they apologise for this 
effect, which, upon the principles of free trade, ought to have been the 
triumph of their policy (hear). Well, then, we have brought them to 
admit that it is an experiment—we have brought them to admit that 
this cheapness is not what they intended or desired—we have brought 
them to apologise for its existence, as an exceptional and temporary 
state of things, and not attributable to their experiments. And step 
by step, if it is not the quickest, it is at least the soundest policy; we 
shall have first this man and then that man saying, “ The experiment 
has been tried long enough.” ‘I am satisfied that it has not answered 
the intended purpose.” ‘I think something must be done. Really 
matters are become alarming,” and gradually, in that manner, and in 
that manner only, shall we, in a permanent body like the House of 
Lords, convert a minority against free trade into a majority in favour 
of our protective principles (hear.) That is the course which I have 
felt it to be my duty to pursueduring the present session of parliament. 
That is the course which—not taking the advice of our opponents—I 
shall continue to pursue. Constantly we shall bring before them the 
results of their experiment. I hold in my hand at this moment a paper, 
which I received only this morning, and which was moved for by my 
noble friend the Earlof Malmesbury this session, in order to controvert 
an assertion of the government, that at present prices the foreigner 
could not by possibility import, that present prices would not pay for 
the importation, and that we should therefore see a rapid and great 
diminution of the imports of foreign corn. That was the language 
which they held up so late as the month of January last. I have heard 
several persons say that February or March would show an improve- 
ment in prices. We waited till February and March were past, and at 
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my suggestion the Earl of Malmesbury moved in April for a return, show- 
oo the week! price of wheat inthe British markets, and the os of 
corn imported from abroad during each week in the present year. The 
result is, that, so far from indicating a falling-off in imports, or & rise 
in price, this return shows that the prices have fallen from 40s. on the 
5th day of January, to 87s. 10d. on the 20th of April; whilst the im- 
ports have increased from 36,000 quarters of wheat in the second week 
of January, to 118,000 quarters of wheat, exclusive of flour, in the week 
ending the 17th of April. And the total amount of imports, in little 
more than three months, with an average price of from 37s. to 38s. a 
quarter, has not been far short of 1,000,000 quarters of corn, convert- 
ing the flour into quarters at the ordinary rate. By the production of 
this paper before the House of Lords, we disprove the assertion of those 
who tell us that we have no reason to be alarmed at the course which 
the experiment is taking, or that at all events we have not sufficient 
grounds to call on parliament to put an end to it. 

And in this course of practical argument from facts as they occur we 
mean to persevere. I know that this is a policy which is wearisome in 
its nature (hear, hear). I know that“ Hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick.” I know that there must be increasing distress. I know that 
every month and every week that this fearful experiment is in progress 
the dangirs and difficulties are increasing. But how, with the present 

constitution of the House of Lords—how with the present constitution 
of the House of Commons, with the best desire to serve you, with the most 
earnest and anxious wish to promote your interests—how can we take 
any step which shall more rapidly force conviction upon the minds of 
those + A it is necessary to convince before we can attain our ends? 
(hear, hear.) I say again, do not complain of our apathy. Believe 
that we have no such feeling. Believe that we deeply sympathise with 
the misfortunes of those with whom we are bound up by so many ties ; 
in whom all our interests—not to say our affections, are centred; and if 
we appear to be less speedy and energetic in the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons than you would desire us to appear to be, believe 
that it is not from indifference—believ that it is from a weil-caleulat- 
edjpolicy, and a deliberate adoption of the course by which alone we 
may attain the object which you and we desire (hear, hear). 

If you ask my advice, I say persevere in the course you have adopted. 
Agitate the country from one end to the other. Continue to call meet- 
ings in every direction. Do not fear, do not flinch from discussion. By 
all means accept the offer of holding a meeting in that magnificent buil- 
ding at Liverpool ; and in our greatest commercial towns show that 
there is a feeling in regard to the result of our s)-called free trade 
widely different from that which was anticipated by the Free-traders, 
and from that which did prevail only a few years ago (hear, hear). Your 
efforts may not be so soon crowned with success as you hope; but de- 
pend upon it, let us stand hand to hand firmly together, let the landlord, 
the tenant, and the labourer—aye, and the country ry gen am ae 
before long, the manufacturer himself, be called on to show and to prove 
what the effects of this experiment are,—and as sure as we stand toge- 
ther, temperately but firmly determined to assert our rights, so certain- 
ly, at the expense, it may be, of intense suffering, and perhaps of ruin 
to many—of ruin which, God knows ifI could avert I would omit no 
effort for that purpose—but ultimately, certainly and securely we shall 
attain our object, and recede from that insane policy which has been 
pursued during the last few years (hear, hear). [ have now only to re- 
turn you my most grateful thanks for the compliment you have paid 
me in wishing me to receive this deputation. I have heard with the 
liveliest interest the statements of Mr. Layton. If in any part of the 
country—for now through you I address every district— if there be but 
one district in which a suspicion is entertained that I am flinching from 
or hesitating in my advocacy of those principles on which I stood in 
conjanction with my late deeply-lamented friend Lord George Ben- 
tinck, I authorise you—one and all of yeu—to assure those whom you 
represent that in me they will find no hesitation, no flinching, and no 
change of opinion ; that, attached as I have ever been to the principle 
of protection, that attuchment remains unchanged, and I only look for 
the moment when it may be possible for us to use the memorable words 
of the Duke of Wellington on the field of Waterloo, and to say “ Up, 
Guards, and at them !” (loud cheers.) 

SS 
. GOSSIP FROM A LONDON CORRESPONDENT---17th MAY. 


Cuara Noveiito.—Considerable interest has been for some little 
time past excited in the musical world by the expected return of Clara 
Novelloto London. Such a pure and extensive soprano as her’s is 
much wanted here. As I dare say you will remember, this distinguish 

4 vocalist married an Italian Count a few years ago, but she has re- 
cently returned to the tie stage, and all accounts speak largely 
and enthusiastically of the success that has hitherto attended her et- 
forts. She was last engaged at Florence, andI learn from a private 
letter that her departure was greatly regretted there. Her last appear- 

ance was ata concert given by the Grand Duke, and her singing there 

was an unusual compliment—the practice being on such occasions that 
only the two appointed court singers shall be heard. The directors of 
the Opera houses both of Naples and St. Petersburgh are in treaty 
with this clever artist, and as the colder capital pays better than the 
other, she will probably go to Russia, some time this year. 

Tue Ov DuxKe’s Critique on Himse_r.—The other day at the pri- 
vate view of the Exhibition of the Royal Academy the old Duke stood 
opposite Landseer’s picture in which his Grace figures so (I should say 
too) prominently. ‘‘ That's me, is it?’ was all his remark. He was 
ever famous for his curt sentences. 

Tue Cuurcnu.—* Movement” is going on every where, and dissension 
reigns ag | The Church of England is distracted by the Gorham 
controversy. The Wesleyan Society is torn by intestine struggles. 
Among the “‘ Orthodox Dissenters” Dr. Campbell attacks Dr. Price and 
Dr. Miall. The advocates of education are divided between the ques- 
tions of religious or secular—voluntary or compulsory—governmental or 
local. One of the reasons of the convulsions in the church is its un- 
willingness to accede to any alterations or modifications, to suit the 
temper of the times. Now it is admitted by those best informed, that 
the “‘ constitution” of tbe church never was fully ‘‘ constituted” by the 
Statutes of Edward the Sixth, but was leftas avowedly unfinished as 
the Cologne Cathedral, when they left a crane standing on one of the 
half-built towers three hundred years ago, and have renewed the crane 
from time to time as it wore out, as a sign not only that the building 
was incomplete, but that the friends of the church hoped to finish the 
work whenever they could. Had it been in England, the crane would 
have been speedily destroyed, and the friends of the church would have 
said that the church was finished perfectly already, and that none but 
its enemies would dare to suggest that it wanted anything to complete 
its symmetry and usefulness. They will not allow of the possibility of 
an improvement. 

Paris.—The present aspect of affairs in Paris creates oe inquietude, 
and strangers are many of them already en route for Belgium and En- 
nal Ball Hughes, an old resident, whose affair with a then popular 

made so much commotion in London a quarter of a century ago, 
has transferred his establishment to Dover. Lords Hertford and Pem- 
broke also are “flitting.” Military government must be the rule for 
some time—no one but a soldier can govern France. The French, like 
the Irish, are incapable of living for any length of time together peac- 
ably; they must and will have excitement, and if they have no exter- 
nal cause of quarrel, fall to, and break each other’s heads. It seems 
now only a joke to think of the title with which they fooled Louis 
Philippe. Having paralysed his courage with the nickname of the 
** Napoleon of Peace,” they felt he had become ridiculous, and so pack- 
ed him offin a hack-cab! The army in and about Paris has swelled to 
160,000 men, and under its countenance, the police have taken into cus- 
tody 2000 individuals inhabiting the various low lodging houses in the 
capital —the majority being, or pretending to be Socialists ; and such of 
them as do not belong to Paris and are not of too desperate a character, 
have had passports delivered to them, with orders to leave the town 
within twenty four hours. The Prefect of Police has also published 
notices, reminding all possessors of fire arms, fit for military use, that 
they are liable to imprisonment if they do not give them up, or register 
them without delay. A similar razzia to that in Paris has been lately 
made in Brussels, and the number of odd-looking hats and fearful 
beards and moustaches has consequently increased in London streets. 
Meanwhile, the authorities in Paris, ever alive to the cultivation and 
encouragement of the beautiful in art, are now occupied in repairing 
and beautifying the principal arches of the Portes Saint Martin and 
Saint Denis, which have been much damaged by the gun shot wounds 
which they have received in the different emeutes that have taken place 
in Paris, in and since 1830. 

Cuancery Reroam.—A great revolution in Chancery proceedings 
here will no doubt be effected by the thirty-five new orders issued by 
the Chancellor. The main features are, the establishment of a new and 
inexpensive mode of initiating complaints by a simple writ of summons, 
as in :be Common Law Courts—and of prosecuting suits originally be- 
fore the Masters in Chancery, in matters of administration, appointment 





of new Trustees, mortg , and partnership. Schedules give forms to 
be used, and fix a lower rate of fees than those hitherto paid. 

Kine Hupson anv Lornp Campse iy.—The ex-Railway King, George 
Hudson, has shewn a courage worthy of a better cause, by unflinchingly 
facing his enemy—the numerous class of sufferers and victims who have 
been martyrized by his clever way of “‘ making “7 - pleasant.” Still 
all bis “* brass,” that is impudence, and his “ tin,” that is money, have 
been ineffectually employed in the endeavour to get him the proud pri- 
vileges he possessed three years ago; and those who then most courted 
him now most cut him. Besides, as he is known to be still well worth 

wder and shot, certain parties intend to fire away at him next Trin- 
ity Term in th» Law Courts, where it is believed his adroit facility of 
cooking accounts will fail to shield Lim from the penalty implied in 
those most horrid words “ damages” and ‘ costs.” Many of his revi- 
lers would no doubt be glad to see the pecuniary mulct — into 
oe castigation, and a public “ whipping” administered—or at 

east a private one, which by the way is a mode of punishment that is 

being resumed to a certain extent. Apropos of flogging, the Lord 
Chief Justice of England the other day, on a trial, quoted with some 
unction a saying of Dr. Johnson’s in respect of corporal punishment, 
that if .t was abolished as to boys, ‘‘ what they gained at one end, they 
would lose at the other.” 

Lord Campbell seems resolved to win golden opinions from the mem- 
bers of the bar by his courtesy and urbanity. These qualities form a 
marked contrast to his former bearing, which was abrupt ang harsh, as 
if he were inclined to prove himself worthy of the name he adopted at a 
meeting at Edinburgh, where he addressed his auditors with ‘‘ Here's 
plain Jack Campbell.—I dare say ye expected something ornamental” 
—He is one of those most earnest in reforming our present law system, 
which is thought too costly by those who know not the cost of the law- 
yer'’s education. The majority of lawyers cannot earn their daily bread 
as it is, and a further reduction in charges naturally makes them ex- 
claim,— 

“ Alas what ills await the students 
Whoseek tolive by Jurisprudence.” 


A Nursance Aso.isHep.—Tha Satirist newspaper, so long a disgrace 
to our Metropolis, has at length ceased to exist, which is the clearest 
proof that it’s readers have attained better taste and have given it up, 
for assuredly as long as it was found to “pay,” it would have failed 
to appear. , 


ee 


THE NICARAGUA TREATY. 


CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND HER 
BRITANNIC MAJESTY, CONCLUDED AT WASHINGTON THE NINE- 
TEENTH DAY OF APRIL, A. Dv. 1850. 


The United States of America and Her Britannic Majesty, being de- 
sirous of consolidating the relations of amity which so happily subsist 
between them, by setting forth and fixing in a convention their views 
and intentions with reference to any meavs of communication by Ship 
Canal, which may be constructed between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, by the River San Juan de Nicaragua. and either or both of the 
Lakes of Nicaragua or Managua, to any part or place on the Pacific 
Ocean. The President of the United States has conferred full powers 
on John M. Clayton, Secretary of State of the United States ; and Her 
Britannic Majesty on the Right Honourable Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, 
a Member of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Order of the Bath, und 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Her Britannic 
Majesty to the United States, for the aforesaid purpose: and the 
said Plenipotentiaries having exchanged their full powers, which 
were found to be in the proper form, have agreed to the following ar- 
ticles : 


ARTICLE I.—The governments of the United States and Great Britain hereby 
declare that neither the one nor the other will ever obtain or maintain for itself any 
exclusive control over the said Ship Canal : agreeing that neither will ever erect 
or maintain any fortifications commanding the same or in the vicinity thereof, or oc- 
cupy, or fortify, or colonize, or assume, or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central America; nor will either 
make use of any protection which either affords or may afford, or any alliance 
which either has, or may have, to or with any state or people, for the purpose of 
maintaining or erecting any such fortifications, or of occupying, fortifying, or colo- 
nizing Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Musquito Coast, or any part of Central Ameri- 
ca,or of assuming or exercising dominion over the same; nor will the United 
States or Great Britain take edvatiogs of any intimacy, or use any alliance, con- 
nexion or influence that either may possess with any State or Government through 
whose territory the canal may pass, for the purpose of acquiring or holding direct- 
ly, or indirectly, for the citizens or the subjects of the one any rights or advantages 

in regard to commerce or navigation through the said canal which shall not be 
offered on the same terms to the citizens or the subjects of the other. 

Artic.£ If.—Vessels of the United States or Great Britain traversing the said 
canal, shall, in case of war between the contracting parties, be exempted from 
blockade, detention, or capture, by either of the beiligerents; and this provision 
shall extend to such adistance from the two ends of said canal as may hereafter be 
found expedient to establish. 

ArRTIcLE II[.—Inorder to secure the construction of the said canal, the contrac- 
ting parties engage that if any such canal shall be undertaken upon any fair and equita- 
ble terms by any parties having theauthority of any local government or governments 
through whose territory the same jay pass, then the persons employed in mak- 
ing the said canal, and their property wien to be used for that object, shall be pro- 
tected from the commencement of the said canal to its completion, by the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Great Britain, from unjust, detention, confiscation, 
seizure, or any violence whatsoever. 

ARTICLE IV.—The contracting parties will use whatever influence they respec- 
tively exercise with any State, States or Governments possessing or claiming to 
possess any jurisdiction or right over the territory which the said canal shall tra- 
verse, and which shall be near the waters applicable thereto, in order to induce 
such States or Governments to facilitate the construction of said canal by every 
means in their power. And furthermore, the United States and Great Britain agree 
to use their good offices wherever or however it may be expedient to in order to 
procure the establishment of two free ports, one at each end of the said canal. 

ARTICLE V.—The contracting parties further engage, that when the said canal 
shall have been completed, they will protect it from interruption, seizure, or unjust 
confiscation, and that they will guarantee the neutrality thereof, so that the said 
canal may be forever open and free, and the capital invested therein secure. Never- 
theless, the Government of the United States and Great Britain, in according their 
protection to the construction of the said Canal, and guarantying its neutrality and 
security when completed, always understand that this protection and guaranty are 
granted conditionally, and may be withdrawn by both Governments, or either Gov- 
ernment, if both Governments or either Government should deem that the persons 
undertaking or managing the same, adopt or establish such regulations concerning 
the trffiac thereupon, as are contrary to the spirit and intention of this Convention; 
either by making unfair discriminations in favour of the commerce of one of the 
contracting parties over the commerce of the other, or by imposing oppressive ex- 
actions or unreasonable tolls upon passengers vessels, goods, wares, merchandise, 
or other articles. Neither party, however, shall withdraw the aforcsaid protection 
or guaranty, without giving six months’ notice to the other. 

ArticLe VI.—The contracting partiesin this convention engage to invite any 
State with which both or either have friendly intercourse, to enter into stipulations 
with them similar to those they have entered into with each other, to the end that all 
the States may share in the honour and advantage of having contributed to a work 
of such general interest and importance as the canal herein contemplated. And 
the contracting parties likewise agree that each shall enter into such treaty stipu- 
lations with pe pe the Central American States as they may deem advisable for 
the purpose of more effectually carrying out the great design of this convention— 
namely, that of constructing and maintaining the said canal as a ship communica- 
tion between the two oceans for the benefit of mankind, on equal terms to all, and 
of protecting the same. And they also agree that the good offices of either shall be 
employed when requested by the other in aiding and assisting the negotiation of 
such treaty stipulation. And should any difference arise as to right or property 
over the said territory through which the said canal shall pass between the States 
or Governmentsof Central America, and such differences should in any way im- 
pede or obstruct the execution of said canal, the Governments of the United States 
and Great Britain will use their good offices to settle such differences in the manner 
best suited to promote the interest of said canal and to strengthen the bonds of friend- 
ship and alliance which exist between the contracting parties. 

ARTICLE VII.—It being desirable that no time should be unnecessarily lost in 
eommencing and constructing the said canal, the Governments of the United States 
and Great Britain determine to give their support and encouragement to such per- 
sons or company as may firstoffer to commence the same with the necessary capital, 
the consent of the local authorities, and on such principles as accord with the spirit 
and intention of this convention; and, if any persons or company should already 
have with any State thruugh which the proposed canal may pass, acuntract for the 
construction of such canal as that specified in the convention, to the stipulations of 
which contract neither of the parties in this convention have any just cause to ob- 
ject, and the said persons or company shall have made preparations and expended 
time, money, and trouble on the faith of such contract, it is hereby agreed that such 
persons shall have a priority of claim over every other person or company, to the 
protection of the United States and Great Britain, and be allowed a year from the 
date of the exchange of the ratifications of this convention, for concluding their ar- 
rangements and presenting evidence of sufficient capital subscribed to accomplish 
the undertaking; it being understood that if, at the expiration of the aforesaid pe- 
tied, such persons or company shall not be able to commence and carry out the pro- 
jected enterprise, then the Governments of the United States and Great Britain 
shall be free to afford their protection to any person or company tnat shall be 
prepared to commence and proceed with the construction of the canal in question. 
_ ARticLE VILI.—The Governments of the United States and Great Britain hav 
ing not only desired, in entering into this convention, to accomplish a particular ob- 
ject, but also to establish a general principle, they hereby agree to extend their pro- 
tection by treaty stipulation to any other practicable communications, whether by 
canal or railway, across the Isthmus which connects North with South America, 








and especially to the Inter-oceanic communications, should the same prove to be 








y the way of Tehuantepec or Panama. In granting, however, their protection to 
any such canals or railways as are by this artic]¢ specified, it is always understood 
by the United States and Great Britain that tho yarties constructing or owning the 
same, shall impose no other charges or conditiors of traffic thereupon than the 


prestioiio, whether by canal or railway, which are now proposed to beestablished 


aforesaid Governments shall approve of as just and equitable ; and that the said 
canals or railways being open to the citizecs and subjects of the United States aud 
Great Britain on equal terms, shall also be open on like terms to the citizens and 
subjects of every other State which is willing to grant thereto such protection as 
the United States and Great Britain engage to afford. 

ARTICLE [X.—The ratification of this convention shall be exchanged at Wash- 
ington within six months from this day, or sooner if possible. In faith whereof we 
the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed this convention, and have hereunto 
affixed our seals. 


Done at Washington the Nineteenth day of April, Anno Domini, one thousand 

eight hundred and fifty. 

Jouws M. Crayton, La 

Henry Lytton BULWER bal 
Sao 


Aw Atrempt to Convert THE Pore.—* One of the most interest 
ing occurrences of last week, was the interview of the Rev. Dr. Town- 
send, canon of Durham, with the Pope. I mentioned in a previous let- 
ier that the Rev. Doctor’s object was to endeavour to induce his Holi- 
ness to do away with the bickerings, animosities, and polemical dis- 
cords which keep the various denominations of Christians separate and 
at enmity, and, by caling a general council, toestablish the basis of an 
universal creed. 

‘«* It was certainly a bold attempt for a protestant clergyman to con- 
vert the Pope himself, but the doctor was resolved to beard the lion in 
his den, and on Friday last he went to the encounter, in full dress cano- 
nicals. After having knelt to kiss the Pope’s hand, Dr. Townsend was 
invited by his Holiness to take a chair, and an animated conversation 
commenced in Latin, a fit language for controversy, and one in which 
the disputants might be presumed to be a match for each other. The 
Pope was upon the whole very tolerant, as may be imagined from his 
having not only listened with calmness to Dr. fownsends arguments 
in favour of releasing the catholic clergy from their vow of celibacy, 
but also assured him that he entertained serious ideas of adopting such 
a plan in the early part of his reign, especially after having received 
pressing letters upon the subject from Germany ; but that, in the 
present state of Italy, and indeed of the whole continent, any innova- 
tion on his part would be dangerous, even if he had the power to act 
freely, which he had not, being by no means the free agent that he was 
on his first accession to the throne. ; 

‘«« The same objection would prevent him from calling a general coun- 
cil, or attempting to unite the great and divided family of Christians, 
although he fully admitted the grandeur of the scheme, protested his 
own desire for peace and harmony, and wept at Dr. Townsend's enthusi- 
astic picture of England recognising in Pio Nono the head of a universal 
church. After three-quarters of an hour’s discussion, the reverend 
canon took his leave, placing in the hands of his Holiness a document 
containing the principal heads of his argument, which appears to have 
made some impression on the Pontiff's mind, judging from the fact of his 
having sent to the doctor’s residence on Sunday last, only two days af- 
ter the interview, requesting to be made acquainted with the period of 
Dr. Townsend’s return, (he had just gone to Naples,) as he should then 
like to have some more conversation with him.”—Corresp. London 
Daily News, Rome, May 22d. 

‘this Dr. Townsend is a man distinguished in the Church of England 
for his learning, zeal, and talents. Some years ago, he published 
new arrangement of the Bible, the title and peculiarities of which have 
slipped our memory ; but the work obtained him great repute.—£d. 1/b. 





Lion Huntine at THE CAPE or Goop Hore.—Boiem FrontiER@ 
Jan. 28.—This is the most advanced post in Southern Africa, being 
500 miles in a direct line from the sea-coast at Port Elizabeth, and 300 
from Port Natal. A fort, containing powder magazine, commissariat, 
store ward-room and cells, and mounting four 9-pounders, has been 
constructed, and burnt-brick gun-sheds, cavalry stables, men bar- 
racks, commissariat and ordnance stores (in addition to those in tue 
fort), built by the two companies of the reserve battalion, 45th Regi- 
ment (who so nobly distinguished themselves at Bolemplaats during the 
last year), in which they have had the assistance of half-a-dozen Sap- 
pers. ‘he only part of the expense to be borne on the Ordnance esti- 
mates is about 180/., the remainder will be defrayed from the colonial 
chest. It is the most requisite and important post on the whole 
frontier, as it in a great measure cuts off the rebel Boers who crossed 
the Vaal River from the colony, in which they have numerous friends, 
with whom they would soon foment new disturbances, were it not for 
this hindrance. Brevet-Major Blenkinsopp and Captain Bates, of the 
45th Regiment, made last week what is considered even here an extra- 
ordinary bag in lion shooting. In two mornings they slaughtered five 
lions and a leopard, all full-grown animals, and killed within an hour 
and a half’s ride from the cantonment. The major’s share of the bag 
was three lions and the leopard; the remaining two lions fell of course 
to the share of Captain Bates, by whom, curious to relate, they were 
killed with one bullet each, the first at 30 yards by a shot through the 
head, the only part of the animal visible in the bush into which it, with 
two others, had been pursued by the dogs, and the other by a shot 
through the heart, both fired from horseback, the latter on an open 
plain, at 70 yards’ distant. A miss would have brought the animal 
on him, as she was in the act of charging when the fatal shot was fired, 
Captain Bates was badly mounted and quite alone, and would have 
stood no chance in a run with, or rather from, the brute. Thousands 
of antelopes and quaggas of every variety cover the vast plains in this 
neighbournood, which likewise abound in ostriches and the minor beasts 
of prey. I should have remarked that Major Blenkinsopp, so well 
known on the frontier as a first-rate sportsman, could have killed three 
lions on the first morning in about 20 minutes, but he generously gave 
up the shot at the third to Captain Bates, who joined him just as the 
two first bit dust.— British Army Despatch. 





Scene at A BossesMAN Exuisirion.—Those singular species of hu- 
man nature, the Bosjesmans, who were recently exhibited at th town- 
hall, paid a visit to Devizes, and on Thursday last a most exciting scene 
occurred. The room was crowded, and Mr. Tyler had given his lecture 
upon their habits, &c., when some person at the further end from the 
platform caught the eye of one of the male bushmen, and riveted his at- 
tention by making grimaces and shaking his face at him in a menacing 
manner. The Bosjesman eyed him intently, and evidently with rising 
indignation. His eyes glared, his nostrils were dilated, and his whole 
frame became strongly agitated. These circumstances were observed 
by several of the audience in front, and by some it was supposed to be 
a part acted for effect, and by others to be a demonstration of real pas- 
sion. This continued for some seconds; at last the savage, unable to 
endure the irritation any longer, suddenly drew an arrow to its point, 
and let fly at the head of his foolish tormentor. Fortunately it missed 
the man. The arrow struck his hat, piercing it through. Then appar- 
ently in a frenzy of passion, he sprang, like an ourang-outang, from the 
platform among the company ; and the rest of his companions were pre- 
paring to follow him, when the lecturer (who had witnessed a similar 
evidence of theirirascibility whilst exhibiting themin London) imm dia- 
tely rushed forward and knocked the foremost .own. A struggle en- 
sued ; some keepers came to Mr. Tyler’s assistance, and it was with great 
difficulty the Bosjesman could be prevented rushing on his assailant. 
Three or four men had this little creature (only about four feet high) 
in their grasp, and it was all they could do to prevent him getting free; 
ultimately he was secured and taken out of the room. In the meantime 
the confusion among the company baffles all description. Those who 
could get, to the door rushed from the room as fast as possible ; the wo 
men shrieked, and caught hold of the men with a deathlike grasp; and 
even the men themselvcs were wellnigh frightened from their propriety 
by so strange and sudden a turn in the performance. The whoop and 
the yell of this African were terrific, and brought scalping knives 22 
tomahawks vividly to the imagination.—Cheltenham Journal. 





ExpLorinc THE Inrertor oF Arrica.—A correspondent of the 
Times gives some interesting details respecting Mr. Richardson, the 
enterprising African traveller. Mr. Richardson, he says, left rripolt 
on the morning of Good Friday for the interior of Africa. ‘‘ The trans- 
port of the boat for navigating the lakes has been a source of great ars: 
iety and immense difficulty. It has to be conveyed a four months jour 
ney over the burning sands of Africa before it reaches Luke Tsha . 
The Admiral at Malta has constructed a beautiful craft, broad in the 
beam and as light as cork on the water. Mr. Richardson and his (er: 


man travelling companions proceed first to Mourzouk by the route 0 
Migdal, not yet travelled by Europeans ; afterwards from Mourzouk t 

Ghat, and thence through the country of the Souanieks to Aheet “mt 
Ughachy,—where, on the frontiers of Soudan, they will await the ee 
mination of the rainy season in the tropics, during which all hums! 
labour is suspended. This season of fever terminated, Mr. Rich: 
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ker and Overweg will proceed to Kanon and Tukkaton, 
om mae cities of Soudan and of the Fellentals’ empire. They will 
then turn eastward to Bornou, when a will explore the waters of 
Lake Tshad ;and if anything happen to the boat en route they will 
nstruct a new one, being well provided with tools and other boat- 
building apparatus. The shores of the Tshad being explored, Drs. Bar- 
ker and Overw will separate from Mr. Richardson,—the two former 
roceeding further east towards the Mountains of the Moon and the 
PeaterD coast of Africa, and the last returning north to the Mediterra- 
anon the old Bornou route. Mr. Richardson is expected to return to 
Tripoli in the course of a year and a half; but of course the period of 
the return of his companions cannot be brought within the same com- 
pass, nor even conjectured.” : 
Descriptive Music.—The music for one of the late pantomimes at one 
of the minor theatres was written by a gentleman engaged in the chorus 
of one of the Operas. The opening part of the entertainment consisted 
of an invocation to Father Thames, and the strains to which the curtain 
was to rise were intended to be characteristic and expressive. The first 
movement, however, totally nonplussed the orchestra. Never had there 
been written such tremendously complicated music. First fiddle, second, 
and third, alike swore that they could make nothing of it : such chords 
had never been put together by mortal man. At length the leader 
addressed the composer :—** Pray, my dear sir, what on earth is the 
meaning of this opening movement ? what does it represent ? what is it 
ae to express ?” Listen to the reply, delivered with high disdain, 
« Represent !express! That music, sir, represents and expresses the 
idea of eels gliding through muddy water.” Talk of the powers of 
music after that !—London paper. 
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To CoRReSPONDENTS.—Puella. Many thanks for your communication, but your version ap- 
pearé tuo tur-fetched. 





Fulfilling the expectations of the public, the new Steam Ship ‘sia, 
under charge of Capt Judkins, commodore of the Cunard fleet, with the 
mails of the 18th ult. reached Boston on Tuesday last, making the pas- 
sage in a trifle less than ten days, the shortest yet on record. 

The main incident of the week preceding her departure was a little 

flutter of excitement caused by the sudden withdrawal of the French 
Ambassador from London, and the rumoured discontent of the repre- 
sentative of Russia at our Court. Croakers have not failed to give 
great importance to the event; and even the three per cents, so habi- 
tually and happily immoveable, fell on the first whisper of the “ rup- 
ture” three quarters per cent, and another quarter as the news gathered 
strength. Nothwithstanding also that various journals speak of the 
«« subsequent rallying,” the figures in the lists before us scarcely con- 
firm it, 964 being quoted as the closing price on Thursday, the 16th 
ult., 95§ that of Friday, the 17th. In other respects this difficulty 
has, we trust, been exaggerated; and though repeating much that is 
already known, we will just sum up the particulars. Baron Gros, des- 
patched by the French Government to Athens for the purpose of acting 
as mediator between the Greek Ministry and Mr. Wyse, failed in his 
efforts to effect a settlement, and gave upthe task. Mr. Wyse threaten- 
ed further coercive measures, amd the Greeks succumbed. In the 
meantime, however, a convention had been entered into between M. 
Drouyn de l’Huys, the French Minister in London, and Lord Palmer- 
ston, by which it was agreed, that in the event of Baron Gros failing to 
bring the dispute to.a satisfactory issues, no coercive measures should 
be again employed until further conference in London, and further 
instructions from thence. But Mr. Wyse, in ignorance of this agree- 
ment, adopted a summary course, as we heard by the last steamer. At 
this the French Government has taken offence, and demanded that the 
quarrel should be replaced in statu quo. This request was, of course, 
refused by Lord Palmerston, and the explanation given . ot being satis- 
factory, M. Drouyn de Il’Huys was recalled to Paris. 

This is the French version of the affair, as given in the National As- 
sembly on the 16th ult., by General Lahitte, the Foreign Minister, who 
read at the same time his own letter of recallto M. Drouyn del’Huys, 
from which we make « very short extract, inasmuch as it contains the 
whole gist of the business. 

“ You have been instructed to make this demand. _This demand not 
having been been complied with, it has appeared to us that the prolon- 
gation of your stay in London was not compatible with the dignity of 
the Republic. The President has ordered me to invite you to return to 
France, after having accredited M. de Mareschalchi in the quality of 
Chargé des affaires. * * * * Youare instructed to read this present 
dispatch to Lord Palmerston.” 

We shall have a few words to say presently on the prodigious ap- 
plause with which General Lahitte’s announcement was received by 
the Ministerial party in the French Chamber, desiring in the first place 
to record the peculiar mauner in which it was treated in our own Houses 
of Parliament. The fact that M. Drouyn del’Huys had left England was 
known on Thursday, whilst his absence, and that of the Russian aud 
Bavarian Ministers from Lord Palmerston’s banquet on the preceding 
day, in honour of the Queen's birth-day, gave to it an apparently ad- 

ditional importance. In the Upper House, the Marquis of Lansdowne 
Was interrogated accordingly by Lord Brougham and the Marquis of 
Londonderry, and whilst declining to enter into discussion, or length- 
ened explanation, stated with reference to M. de V’Huys that 
“His departure was solely owing to the desire of the French Government 
to have the benefit of his presence in Paris within as short a time as pos- 
sible ; and, without entering further into the subject, which he de- 
clined to do at present, he was prepared to state, that there were cir- 
cumstances which, in his opinion, might render the presence of that 
very eminent and intelligent individual at Paris more useful to the con- 
hexion between the two countries than it would be in this kingdom.” 

It is very remarkable, as the reader will soon perceive, that Lord 
Lansdowne should have known 0 little, as his first quoted remark 
Would imply, and at the same time, so much as hinted in the second. 
As it is none of our business to know or to guess what passes between 
Ministerial colleagues, we will only mention that a Cabinet Council had 
been held on that very Thursday, that it sat for three hours, and that 
Lord Lansdowne, Lord Palmerston, and Lord John Russell were pre- 

Sent at it. On the next day, probably owing to the launching one of 
of the Times thunderbolts at the devoted head of our Foreign Secre- 
tary, the noble Marquis condescended to be a little more explicit, and 
in reply to further questioning, 


‘cc 4 
The Marquis of Lanspowne would not enter into any general dis- 


od Friend te question, but would merely put his Noble and Learn- 
Ambassador > “ to certain facts. In the first place, the French 
resell jdt te — had stated last night, had presented no letters of 
resalle: touxe aa ordinarily presented when an Ambassador was 
schalchi did not an In the next place the reason why M. Mare- 
he was not invited Lord Palmerston’s banquet was simply that 
Embassies to such a it was not usual to invite Secretaries of 
to excuse himself fro quets, The Russian Ambassador had written 
isting in his family oe nting on the ground of indisposition ex- 
House, when he would ~% P@pers would shortly be laid before the 

After ahiteel cache me Prepared to enter into the whole question. 
of Lansdowne ‘ena few euae Lord Brougham and the Marquis 
Subject dropped.” ew words from the Marquis of Londonderry, the 

Passing to the Lower House, 
the Thursday, 


Mr.M_ Gibson. 


We find Lord Palmerston himself, on 
reported as replying thus to some interrogatories from 





“* With regard to the right hon. ’s inquiry as to the under- 
standing between the British and h Governments, of course the 
French Government would have preferred, as we should have preferred, 
that the question should have been settled by the intervention of the 
French negotiator. Circumstances interposed to prevent that setile- 
ment from taking place. It is well known that the French Ambassador 
went yesterday to Paris, in order personally to be the medium of com- 
munication between the two Governments as to these matters ; but I 
trust nothing can arise out of these circumstances likely to disturb the 
friendly relations between the two countries. (“ hear,” and cheers.”) 


So far well, but on the Friday, when the proceedings of the previous 
day in Paris were known in Lendon, the Prime Minister, in the absence 
of Lord Palmerston, underwenta singular badgering, brought upon 
him by his own and his colleagues’s want of courage to refuse all ex- 
planation, or of straightforwardness in telling the facts of the case. If 
Punch does not show up Lord John, as the unwilling or prevaricating 
witness, out of whom the truth is wormed by the perseverance of the 
prosecuting Counsel, we think our lively friend will miss the chance 
of a hit. 


Mr. Disraeui said, it having been officially announced that the 
Ambassador of the French Republic had been recalled from the Court 
of St. James, and that that recall had been occasioned by conduct on 
the xed of her Majesty’s Government, supposed to be derogatory to 
the honour of the French Republic, he trusted her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would feel the expediency of communicating to the House the 
cause of an incident of such grave importance.—(Hear, hear. ) 

Lord J Russeun said all he could at present state in reply to the 
Hon. Gentleman was that the Minister of Foreign Affairs for the French 
Republic informed Lord Normanby, that, in consequence of what he 
considered misconduct on the part of the British Government, he thought 
it necessary to recall the French Ambassador. M. Drouyn del’ Huys 
had been sent here, in order to settle the affairs of Greece, and negocia- 
tions having terminated, or rather failed, it was necessary that the 
Ambassador who had been sent for that purpose should be recalled. 
He could only add that he regretted that any ill feeling should exist on 
the part of the French Government, because there had been on the part 
of her Majesty’s Government every wish to listen to the representations 
of the Government of France with respect to the affairs of Greece, and 
he had hoped that the intervention of Baron Gros, the French negocia- 
tor in Greece, would have been successful, and they were ready to 
afford every facility to bring the affair to a conclusion by means of the 
good offices of France. Baron Gros had, for what reason he could not 
imagine, given up his mission onthe 221 of April, and thus put an ab- 
rupt termination to all negociations on the part of France. But had 
he waited in Greece until the despatches were received from this coun- 
try, which arrived almost immediately afterwards, no doubt the matter 
might have been arranged, and any unpleasant misunderstanding pre- 
vented. ‘ 

Sir J. Wausu said it was a matter of notoriety that the document 
recalling the French Ambassador was read by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in the French Assembly, who stated he had requested a copy of 
it to be sent to the British Government, and he wished to know whether 
that document had been communicated to the Government, and was in 
their possession when Lord Palmerston answered a question yesterday 
on the affairs of Greece? 

Lord J. Russexn said no copy of that letter was received by the 
Government. 

Mr. Roesvucx wished that there should be no misunderstanding 
upon this serious subject.—(Hear, hear.) It might be presumed, from 
the explanation of the Noble Lord, that some blame attached to the 
French Minister, for a breach of duty in not obeying the instructions 
contained in the letter from his own Government, because in the 
letter which the Foreign Minister of France read to the French 
National Assembly, there was a statement that the contents of that 
letter were to be communizated to the British Government through 
the Foreign Secretary of the country.—(Hear, hear.) Now what 
he wished to ask the Noble Lord was, simply, was the Noble Lord 
at the head of the Foreign Department familiar with the contents of 
this letter when he made his explanation yesterday ?—(Cheers.) 

Lord Joun Russexx said there were two modes of making a di- 
plomatic communication to the Foreign Minister, either by reading the 
despatch which an ambassador had received from his Government to 
the Foreign Minister himselfyor by leaving a copy of it at his official 
residence.—(Oh, oh.) The last mode was usually adopted—(Oh, oh)— 
but fn this instance that practice has been departed from—(Oh, oh)— 
and no copy of the despatch was left with his Noble Friend, though it 


place for it in our columns. The deputation was received with marked 
courtesy by the Prime Minister, and we must do him the justice to sa; 
that with much real dignity he agreed in characterising as unimportant 
some violent expressions used by two or three of the speakers at the great 
Protectionist meeting of the 7th ult. On these hasty ebullitions of feel- 
ing the Times and other free-trade organs had pounced with a bitter- 
ness of satire, that showed an utter forgetfulness of the time when, 
mutatis mutandis, they had almost recommended a radical crusade 
from Birmingham against London. Ina practical point of view, as 
we surmised last week, the Protectiovists “took nothing” by their 
movement. On the Tuesday following, Mr. Grantley Berkeley, a some- 
what notorious character, and a recent deserter from the free-trade 
ranks, forced them into support of an ill-timed attempt in the House of 
Commons to prevail on it to go into committee of the whole on the laws 
affecting the importation of foreign corn. Like most converts, Mr. 
Berkeley showed abundant zeal, but as was expected by his supporters, 
he was, after a long debate, left in a minority of 114, the house having 
divided, 298 against 184. y 

After the short interrogation given above, on the Greek affair, on 
Friday the 17th, Lord John Russell brought in his bill for abolishing 
the Vice Royalty of Ireland, which was read a first time after a very 
long debate and a division of 170 against 17. The House then adjourn- 
ed until Thursday, the 23d, for the welcome Whitsuntide holidays. The 
Lords, happy men, protract their vacation until the Monday following. 

In preceding columns will be found Lord Stanley’s answer to the 
deputation of the Protectionist delegates, who presented an address to 
him, subsequently to their visit to LordJohn Russell. The address was, 
of course, one of confidence, not of remonstrance, and Lord Stanley’s 
reply will be found emphatic and interesting. 

Wednesday, the 15th ult., being officially appointed for the celebration 
of Her Majesty’s birth-day, was observed with all that hearty loyalty, 
which falters not, God be thanked, in the midst of all the troubles that 
beset the rulers of the Empire. Military parades, state dinners given 
by the Ministers, and an illumination of public and many private edi- 
fices, were amongst the usual demonstrations. The Queen’s rapid re- 
covery may be happily inferred from the fact that the 22d ult., just 
three weeks after her confinement, had been appointed for the Court’s 
departure for Osborne House, Isle of Wight. Her Majesty was not to 
return to town until the 18th inst., after which a series of Drawing 
rooms, levees, state-balls, and concerts are announced for certain 
days. ; 

The appointment of Lord Howden as Minister to Spain, and the pro- 
bable move of Mr Crampton, lately our Charge at Washington, to Con- 
stantinople as Secretary of Legation, are chronicled as usual on our 
eleventh page. With respect to the renewal of diplomatic relations 
with Spain, the correspondence that passed thereon between Senor 
Pidal,the Spanish Foreign Secretary, and Lord Palmerston, has ap- 
peared in print. The Senor’s courteous expressions of regret for past 
occurrences, and earnest desire to bury them in oblivion, accompany the 
offer of the Spanish Government to receive any Minister whom Her 
Britannic Majesty may be pleased to send to Madrid. Lord Palmers- 
ton in his reply is also exceedingly courteous, and expresses the equal 
desire of his own Government “ to consign past events sincerely and 
completely to oblivion,” whilst Her Majesty will appoint a representa- 
tive to Madrid. The Don carefully avoids naming the person who was 
the cause of the temporary “ rupture” (as this is the current mode 
of speech) ; but his Lordship, with what we must call exceeedingly bad 
taste, informs him that if Sir Henry Bulwer were not otherwise en- 
gaged in the service of Her Majesty, the Government would deem him 
its fittest Minister. 

This gratuitous allusion to Sir Henry is accompanied by a well 

deserved tribute to~his~“deep interest in the prosperity of the 





was made known to him—(Oh, oh.) 

Sir J. Wausn must trouble the Noble Lord again. Was he to un- 
derstand that although a copy of the despatch was not formally lodged 
with the Noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, yet when the 
Noble Lord made his explanation yesterday he was in full possession of 
the contents of the dispatch —(Cheers. ) 

Lord Joun Russex. replied—No doubt the French Ambassador 
read to my Noble Friend the dispatch which he received from his own 
Government in France—(Cheers)—but, at the same time, M. Drouyn 
de l’Huys accompanied the reading of it with such observations and ex- 
planations which he thought proper to make during a long interview 
which followed.—(Oh !) { 

Mr. C. Ansrey—Perhaps the Noble Lord will allow me to take this 
opportunity of putting another question to him on this subject. In con- 
sequence of what has taken place in this affair, may the Marquis of 
Normanby be soon expected in this country ?—(Cheers.) 

Lord J. Russexu replied, there had been no such orders sent to Lord 
Normanby, and he trusted no steps of the kind would be necessary, 
(Hear, hear.) 

The conversation then dropped. 


Though the above little dialogue is scarcely exceeded in humour by 
any imaginary scene of Dickens’, we should not for that reason call at- 
tention to it, but that we look upon it as another of those suicidal blows 
upon the stability of the Whig Ministry, which in their want of good 
faith and of good management, they are continually inflicting upon 
themselves. In the present distracted state of political parties, the go- 
vernmeat offers a curious spectacle for the attention of lookers on. 
Thwarted and defeated in the details of nearly every branch of its oper- 
ations, it can yet rally a very numerous majority of supporters, when 
its existence appears to be seriously threatened. How long, Lords and 
Gentlemen will continue to lick the honey of official sweets off thorns of 
discomfiture and annoyance, isa question that it would be hard to solve, 
as it would be to determine how soon the growing discontent with the 
practical working of free-trade may influence the construction of a new 
Cabinet. As for this so called rupture with France, we venture to at- 
tach no grave importance to it, and presume that by the next steamer 
we shall receive one of Lord Palmerston’s brilliant orations—and no 
man makes better—in which he will reconcile some trifling inconsisten- 
cies—throw dust in the eyes of his opponents, and show himself—what 
he is—one of the boldest and cleverest of men in public life. 

At present, the whole affair looks like a small plot of the embarrassed 
French Government, got up to turn the attention of the country from 
the increasing despotism of the authorities, and the projected alteration 
of the electoral laws. It seems to have been thought a master-stroke 
in policy to get up the old Anglophobia, and to parade before the Cham- 
ber the recall of the French Ambassador from London. But the plot 
was too transparent. The Republican Opposition saw at once through 
the manceuvre, and received its announcement in silence, whilst the 
Ministerialists of all grades appeared beside themselves with delight. 
In the mean time the disfranchisement bill is received throughout 
France with such a storm of indignation, that its passage through the 
Assembly, if passed it be, would be almost certainly followed by insur- 
rectionary movements. We believe that France is in more danger of 
civil, than England of foreign warfare. 

Returning for a moment to home affairs, we notice that the address 
of the Protestionist delegates to Lord John Russell was delivered to hi 
Lordship at an appointed interview, on Saturday the llth ult. It is 
avery spirited remonstrance against further ‘ experiment” in free- 
trade, and a call for a dissolution of Parliament; but it goes over so 
much ground that has been repeatedly travelled, that we cannot make 


Spanish nation, and in the honour, and dignity, and stability of the 
Spanish throne.” Sir Henry did his duty manfully and most ably on 
the occasion, and the spirit and temper which he exhibited were pro- 
perly appreciated at the same time by his government, his countrymen, 
and the press generally. But whata singular mode of burying mat- 
ters in oblivion is here adopted by our somewhat eccentric Foreign 
Secretary ! 





Tue Nicaracua Treaty.—We are accustomed to look with doubt 
upon speeches and writings that are based upon “ fraternity” and 
‘‘holy alliances” of nations, although often yielding to the indefinable 
charm with which such pleasant dreams at times take hold on the im- 
agination.—Acts and agreements, resulting from such high-toned feel- 
ings as are occasionally put forth, are of exceeding rarity; and we 
therefore invite our readers’ most particular attention to the above- 
named document, which they will find elsewhere. We are not lost in 
astonishment at the magnitude of the object at which it points; but we 
confess ourselves altogether surprised and delighted at the mutual 
abandonment of cherished schemes which it evinces, and at the practi- 
cally liberal tone in which it has been conceived. Last week, we com- 
plimented Mr. Clayton and Sir Henry Bulwer on its ratification by the 
Senate of the United States, and after reading it, we believe we may 
honestly add that their names stand jointly appended to the most re- 
markable document of the age 





Tae Cusan Expxprrion.—The curiosity of the public, as to the re- 
sult of this much-talked-of attempt, was destined to be very soon 
satisfied. Little more than twenty-four hours after the town was alive 
with the news of General Lopez having landed at Cardenas at the head 
of an invading army, came the intelligence that this force had abandoned 
the enterprise, and that the General had abandoned the forces; the 
former having reached Key West in the steamer Creole, where the 
latter left them in the Jsade/, and landed at Savannah, this day week. 
The whole affair has been settled, so far as its success is concerned, in 
a very short period of time; and although attended with some loss of 
life, it may not perhaps be matter for great regret that the invaders 
have been defeated in Cuba, in place of being detained in the United 
States. The lesson will be a more wholesome one. If forced to knock 
under to Attorneys-General and Revenue Cruisers, there would have 
remained a presumptuous certainty as to what might have been effected, 
if the expedition had been unmolested at the start. As it is—-the issue 
has been tried, and has signally and disgracefully failed; for although, 
without doubt, there were many very brave fellows inveigled into it, 
there certainly has been no military display that can arouse the sympa- 
thies of the lookers on. 

For the results, we find, after wading through many columns of cor- 
respondence and communications published in the daily papers, that 
they are not got at with any accuracy, save the broad fact of the dis- 
comfiture of the expedition. Thirty ofthe invaders, and one hundred of 
the Spanish troops and volunteer countrymen who opposed them in some 
desultory skirmishes, are said to have been killed and wounded; many 
prisoners remaining in the hands of the Cuodan authorities : but to what 
number they amount, we see no reliable information, nor would it suit 
us to give details to-day, that we might have to contradict next week. 
A Spanish war steamer chased the Creole into Key West, and the es- 
cape of the latter was an exceedingly narrow one. She was seized by 
the Collector of Customs for various breaches of the American revenue 
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laws, and the adventurers, who landed in desperate haste, immediately 
she touched the wharf, were partially accommodated in an empty bar- 
rack. General Lopez himself was arrested at Savannah at the instance 
of the Spanish Vice Consul, on the charge of getting up an expedition 
here against Cuba, but was released, as the case could not be substan- 
tiated. There has been some talk of the American government prose- 
cuting the avowed outfitters of the crusade ; but it seems scarcely pro- 
bable that the measure will be adopted, or that if adopted a jury would 
convict. 

A vessel, destined to Hayti on one of these nefarious expeditions, was 
seized here on Thursday by the Custom House Officers. 





PortvGa..—We hear on good authority that Mr. Clay, the Ameri- 
Can Chargé to the Portugucse Government, has received directions to 
withdraw from his post, unless certain long-standing and long protrac- 
ted claims of the U. 8. are put in train for settlement. Summary 
measures may be expected. 


Deatu or Cor. Ermore.—South Carolina is again plunged into 
mourning by the death of the above named gentleman at Washington, 
on Wednesday night. Though in bad health, he was prevailed on to 
accept a seat in the U. S. Senate, vacant by the decease of the lamented 
Mr. Calhoun, and has apparently fallen a victim to his sense of duty. 
He was, we believe, very highly esteemed in his own state. 





Tue Bririse NortH AMERICAN Provinces.—The Hon. W. 
Young, from Nova Scotia, and the Hon. Mr. Wilmot from New Bruns- 
wick, are at present in Washington, for the purpose of watching the 
Reciprocity Bill now before Congress, and its applicability to their own 
Colonial interests. The Canadian Government assuredly will not accord 
the free navigation of the St. Lawrence, unless reciprocal trade with the 
U. 8. be granted by Congress. 





Tue Care or Goon Hope—CotontaL Macnanimiry—Downino’ 


Srreer Spire.—The Colonists are now somewhat tardily doing jus- 
tice to Sir Harry Smith. We have read with no little pleasure in 
one of the last Cape papers an address presented to Sir Harry Smith by 
the inhabitants of Rondesbosch, wherein they not only declare their 
** unalterable loyalty, respect, and attachment towards her Majesty’s 
se and government ;” but add, ‘‘ We feel deeply sensible that your 

cellency’s conduct in the very trying and anxious position in which 
you have been placed demands our grateful acknowledgments, and we 
cannot doubt that it will be duly appreciated by the inhabitants of the 
colony for whom you have endured so much.” This is honourable 
alike to the bestowers and to the recipient of the well-deserved com- 
mendation; and the querulous, ungracious letters of Lord Grey may, 
after this, be patiently borne. We have no doubt that Sir Harry Smith 
knows his man, and that rebukes from such a quarter do not much dis- 


. turb his serenity of mind.—London Opposition Paper. 


There was some talk of removing the Government Dockyard to St. 
Helera, and it is said that the East India Company have stopped their 
contract for the supply of horses from that colony.—Ministerial Ditto. 

Curious Sraristics.—Twenty-seven British vessels, mostly of large 
tonnage, entered this port on Monday last.—Three thousand, two hun- 
dred and fourteen European emigrants landed here on Monday and 
Tuesday.—The London Times of Thursday, the 16th ult. contains, 
twenty-one hundred ard eighty-six separate advertisements. 





Tue Inpusrriat Exuisitrion, 1851.—On Thursday night, the 16th 
ult., the management of Sadler’s Wells Theatre appropriated the en- 
tire yee om to the fund now being raised for the purpose of the above 
mamed object. Wedo not yet know the amount realized; but the 
house was thronged to suffocation. An address was written for the oc- 
casion by R. H. Horne, and spoken by Phelps. On the Committee, whose 
names gave importance to it, we find Dickens, Leigh Hunt, Charles 
Kemble, Jerrold, Forster, Sheridan Knowles, Ru H. Horne, Marston, 
T. K. Hervey, Lord Nugent, Lord Dudley Stuart, Milnes, Thackeray, 
Maclise, and Stanfield. 

We have been compelled to postpone until next week the conclusion 


of Dudley Costello’s tale. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
Toronto, May 28, 1850. 


The assembled wisdom of the country has been in session for a fort- 
night, but as yet their labours bear a very inadequate proportion to 
the public time consumed. It may in truth be urged in favour of the 
members of Assembly, that the number of their sittings, during the two 
weeks, was sani curtailed by the Queen’s birthday, the death of 
a Legislative Counsellor, two Saturdays and two Sundays, giving occa- 
sion for six dies non. But it cannot be denied that the debate, when 
digcussing the replyto the speech from the Throne, took @ most discur- 
aive range, and embraced many subjects, which, as they will have to 
come up again, might as well have been postponed at present. Between 
two and three this morning, the House came toa final vote on the Min- 
isterial resolutions, which are as usual an echo of the Governor 
General's address; and they were carried by 44 to 14. The House had 
met on Monday forenoon at ten, so that, with the exception of adjourn- 
ment for dinner, it had been fifteen hours in session. The Address was 

ted to the Governor General to-day; that of the Upper House 
was presented last week ; and henceforth the public business may be 
expected to advance rapidly. : 
he debates have been characterised by a vast deal of acrimony; 
the Governor General and the Ministry have been severely handled by 
the oposition, more especially by Sir Allan Macnab, Mr. Cayley, Mr. 
Badgley, Colonel Prince, and Mr. Papineau—and the fierce personali- 
ties between Mr. Malcoim Cameron and his former colleagues, in re- 
ference to his resignation and the reasons why, would have disgraced a 
set of pothouse politicians, the lie being given, not in a Pickwickian 
sense, but in its broadest and most offensive form. It is a severe task 
to wade through so many columns of print as the local papers supply, to 
find spicy extracts, but imagining you will expect something of the 
kind, I give a few random pickings. Hear how mercilessly Mr. Papin- 
eau expcses the imbecility and cowardice displayed in Montreal by the 
Ministry, during the exciting events of April and May last :— 

Had they, on any one occasion, taken steps which the lawof the land would have 
justified 1 No. They had neither called on the civil force, nor yet on the loyal 
population by whom they were surrounded, but they had armed a boty of young 

men, out of the public stores, trained them at night, and were oblige to disarm 
them again by the threats of the mob, although a pledge had been given that they 
should not be disarmed. Then they came with magistrates from Quebec, as if 
the es and the mayor of Montreal were iosanehia of performing their duty, 
and this as well as every other step they took ended in nothing but additional dis- 
grace and contempt. Then, although in the midst of a loyal population, willing to 
preserve order, and with masses of the best disciplined troops in the world at their 
command, they fled from the mob, and resorted to the expedientof holding alternate 
Parliaments in Toronto and Quebec—an idea which they had themselves formerly 
treated with the utmostscorn and contempt; and they found their reward in the des- 
patch of Earl Grey, who told them that he wished them joy oftheir determination,and 
washed his hands of the responsibility. It was, theretore, under a sense of fear and 
shame that the Parliamentwas called here,and after the little moral couragewhich the 
Governor had at firstshown had been completely dissipated by their own misconduct, 
which had exposed him to the rude assault of the populace. AndiftheGovernor’s per- 
son and life were not safe, had not he [Mr. P.] just cause to blame them, for who 
would not feel alarm for those objects dearer to bim than his own life? Howev- 
er, they got up a force of horsemen to restore order, and as the force itself stood in 
great danger in Montreal, they were a to fly to the country in order to be dis- 
ciplined ; and when an attempt was made to introduce them into Montreal again, 
the mob put them to rout again, and they were obliged to take refuge inthe country 
asecond time. The Governor then was forced to fly, although he had protested 
against the course the ministry advised him to take, and now, most unjustly, they 
would throw the blame on him, if it were possible. 

Mr. Cayley’s exposé of their want of faith to the Hon. Henry John 
Boulton, in reference to the new Judgeship, is not less telling :— 

The Ministers had protested, and hai induced the Governor General to back 
that protest, that it never had been their intention to pay rebels ; now he had the 
Permission of the hon. member for Norfolk to say, that it was with great reluctance 
that Ministers consented to the amendments introduced by him for the exclusion of 
the convicts sent to Bermuda, and that very clause was relied upon both by Lord 
John Russell and Earl Grey in their arguments as | soy oe conclusive proof of 

object and intentions of the Administration; and how had the hon. members of 
the Government treated the hon. member for Norfolk, who fondly thought he was 
serving his country, and laying up adebt of gratitude from the Ministers ? by re- 
fusing to keep the engagement which they had deliberately entered into with him ; 
and how was the violation of their pledge defended? He would read an extract 


from a letter written by the hon. Attorney General West to the hon. member for 
Norfolk, which would show how it was defended. “ Judicial appointments are of 
acharacter requiring peculiar delicacy and regard, not only to the just, but in 
some cases even tothe unreasonable prejudices of the public, and that you are utterly 
mistaken as to the state of public opinion on the subject is a fact about which there 
can be no doubt. The Government will therefore, in this matter, have to balance 
between that and your acknowledged professional talents.”’ That extract scarcely 
needed comment. [Remark by Mr. Hincks, “ read the whole letter.""]_ The whole 
letter should be published if the hon. gentleman desired, and the whole correspon- 
dence connected with it: it showed clearly that the Administration were not gov- 
erned by fitness in their appointments to office; that they were not anxious upon 
sensenable grounds to justify their appointments, but were satisfied, if necessary, to 
submit even to the unreasonable prejudices of the public in their highest judicial 
appointments, in order to secure the one object they kept constantly in view— 
popularity. 

Colonel Prince, in reference to the flight from Montreal, thus ex- 
presses himself :— 


The first part of the speech to which he would allude, is that where His Excel- 
lency says, that the occurrences of the past year had induced him to remove the 
seat of Government from Montreal. This was very singularlanguage. It was suf: 
ficient for the Government to allude to the address which was passed in favour of 
that change by the House, as a reason for their removal, without alluding to past 
occurrences. Who caused these occurrences ! Why it was the members who oc- 
cupy the Treasury benches; and then they put the country to the expense of £30- 
000 in their removal from Montreal. (Hear, hear.) Was the Ministry justified to 
run away from Montreal? Were they justified to advise the Governor General to 
take sucha cowardly course? No. Such conductas that was disgusting. He re- 
membered the day m Sus the Duke of Wellington (to be sure it would be comparing 
the great with the small,) was pelted by the mob with stones, but he did not run 
away. No—he boldly breasted their fury, and the next day he re-passed through 
the same place, when the mob cheered and applauded him for bis courage. It had 
been better if the Ministry had followed such a course, instead of running away 
with their bag and bagyage to Toronto. Was it forgotten that £100,000 was voted 
at Kingston, a few years ago, for the erection of public buildings at Montreal ? 
Why was not that sum of money used for the purpose for which it was intended ? 
It was reserved to pay rebels, for there is reason to doubt that Mr. Lafontaine had 
even then made up his mind to pay them. 


Sir Allan Macnab is particularly sarcastic in his allusions to Minis- 
terial incapacity. 

During that time an address to the Governor-General was got up by the other 
side of the House, to assure him that peace and order were restored; but its truth 
may be estimated from the fact, that its presenters were pelted on their way to the 
Government house, in such a manner as to be scarcely recognised ou their arrival ; 
and the Governor General was attacked by a shower of stones on entering the city 
to receive it, and his carriage was smashed to pieces iu leaving. His Excellency 
was so offended with such treatment, that he refused to enter + we again. He 
shut himself up at Monklands for three months, where he received condolence ad- 
dresses, and stigmatized such as he (Sir Allan) “as the enemies of the liberties of 
the country.” There he remained in “dignified neutrality,” instead of entering 
Montreal, as he had been accustomed ; while the ministers hid themselves in the 
Government House, under the protection of the troops. But notwithstanding the 
means of protection which the Governor General had, he had not courage to proro- 
gue the House, although he received General Rowan’s assurance that he would 
accompany him. The latter officer was, therefore, compelled to perform that duty, 
and in doing it he received three cheers from the people, as the new Governor Gen- 
eral of Canada, because every one believed that His Excellency had resigned the 
reins of Government. As soon as His Excellency had received all the addresses.—- 
which had been cooked up in committee rooms, and at church doors, and filled with 
fictitious names,—he suddenly started off one morning for Toronto, followed by 
the Attorney General East as executioner, by the Hon. Inspector General as 
mourner, and by the Hon. Attorney Generul (West) as a mute. (Laughter.) The 
soldiers which had guarded them were sent to St. John, and the two fine Provincial 
bi yo were shortly after disbanded,—because they did not shoot the little boys 
who had hooted the Ministry in the streets—and were replaced by some who were 
called “Fortin Dragoons,”’ and who had, he believed, signalized themselves by 
shooting an old cow at Laprairie, and by imprisoning a little boy at Montreal, 
(Laughter.) The removal of the Seat of Government was then determined on, and 
the Globe said, of which the Hon. Inspector General was Editor. (Ironical cheers.) 
Did the Hon. Inspector General mean to say that he did not edit that paper? As 
he received no answer to that enquiry, he mnst construe his silence into an admis- 
sion that he did fill that office. The Globe, said, the removal from Montreal 
would only costabout £1000, but when he entered the House at the commencement 
of the Session, he was perfectly astonished to find how much had been done for 
thatsum. Buthe had since been told, on good autbority, that it had cost £50,000, 
and he supposed it would cost £50,000 more in going to Quebec. He thought it 
advisable, as the ministry had become itinerants, that they should erect Govern- 
ment Buildings on board of some steamboat, by which they would be able to move 
about in front of every man’s door. 


The following extremely satisfactory announcement was made last 
week by the semi-official Globe. People of all parties must rejoice at 
the satisfactory position of the Canadian finances, though many may not 
be inclined to accord the whole merit to the present Finance Ministers. 

We are happy to learn that the whole of the half million Provincial loan has been 





taken up inthe London money market at par. This will place the finances of the 
country, already in a sound state, in a most flourishing condition, and make mone 
easy in the Province for sometime. The amount will be applied. we underernad, 
in paying off claims onthe government, in liquidation of debentures falling due, and 
in the completion of the public works. We are glad to learn that the Custom’s 
Revenue for 1850 shows an increase over the corresponding period for 1849 of 
£50,000. It was also said that before the new loan was placed at his disposal, the 
Inspector General was in funds to pay an instalment of £75,000 towards the sink- 
ing fund of the Lord Sydenham loan. 

The Legislative Councillor to whose decease allusion is made ina for- 
mer paragraph, was the Hon. L. P. Sherwood, formerly a Justice of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. Of the late Councillor the Colonist remarks: 

Mr. Sherwood was advanced in life, having attained his 72nd year. He has been 
for years ina delicate state of health, but, notwithstanding, able to attend business. 
He was present at the opening of Parliament, and took his seat in the Legislative 
Council, each day, since the commencement of the session. He accompanied the 
Legislative Councillors, on Friday, to Government House, to present the address 
to the Governor General, in answer to the speech from the Throne, and he after. 
wards visited the House of Assembly, to all appearance in the enjoyment of his 
usual health. He had a severe attack of illness on Sunday morning, and departed 
this life on the afternoon of that day, deeply regretted by ~ he circle of sorrowing 
relatives and friends. The deceased, in Serious times, distinguished himself in 
the ranks of the’ Loyalists of Canada, in defence of the Crown and British Institu- 
tions. His long life was spent in the service of his Sovereign and Country, in the 
Field, at the Bar, on the Bench, and in the Senate. The Hon. Henry Sherwood, 
M. P. P., for Toronto, and George Sherwood, Esq., M. P. P., for Brockville, are 
sons of the deceased, 

The anniversary of the Queen’s birth-day, on Friday last, was a day 
of general rejoicing, and the shops being closed at the suggestion of the 
Mayor, the good people were enabled to enjoy the various amusements 
and spectacles, among which may be mentioned steamboat excursions to 
Niagara and Hamilton—a cricket match between married and single 
men—a parade of the fire companies, and a display of fire-works in the 
evening, with the delightful music of the 71st bugles. A Levee and 
Drawing-room at Elmsley House was announced, but the indisposition 
of the Countess of Elgin caused its postponement. The young Eari of 
Durham, who is now on a visit to his sister, accompanied Lord Elgin to 
the cricket match, and to the pyrotecnic display on the College avenue, 
in the evening. 

Of the installation of the Hon. Mr. De Blaquiére as Chancellor of the 
University of Toronto, I have left myself no room to speak. Professor 
Croft has been chosen Vice-Chancellor, . 


MonTrREAL, 28th May, 1850. 


Summer is creeping on us at last, though with slow and leaden steps ; 
for within the last few days we have had, if not warm, at least luke- 
warm weather. 

The accounts from Toronto command at present the interest and at- 
tention of the few people here who are not more usefully employed in 
looking after their own particular business. They read these accounts, 
and wonder at the change which has come over men’s minds within the 
last few years ; but times, it seems, are altered, and men are altered 
with the times—in Canada as well as elsewhere. It is impossible to 
judge fromthe debatesin the House of Assembly what many of our 
sage legislators would be at ; but there is one thing very evident, namely, 
that most of them are anxious to change all existing arrangements and 
institutions, without being prepared to substitute others in their place, 
which would better our condition. It is scarcely fair to weigh the 
views of our representatives by the crude and indigested notions which 
escape many of them at the first burst, after the ope.ing of Parlia- 
ment, when every man is brimful of something which he is anxious to 
say, and not a few advance opinions and assume positions from which 
they are before long either laughed or argued. But still, the B bel- 
like confusion in the political doings at Toronto is really “ stunning,” 
as a person just assured me; and the best thing | can do is to allow 
matters to take some settled and intelligible shape, | efore making any 
lengthened comment on passing events. At present I feel disinclined to 
say that, of some actors on the scene, which their future conduct may 
not justify, when their sober second thoughts have led to wiser conduct. 

There are some honourable exceptions, however, to the course gene- 
rally pursued by persons from whom the country had a right to ex- 
pect better things. Col. Gugy has protested against the policy, if it 
deserves such a name, pursued by the leaders of his party, and has 





boldly stated that he would even give a qualified support to his oppo- 











nents now in office, rather than join the league of Tories, Loose-fish, ang 
Annexationists, who wish to oust them from office, while they have not 
the strength to form a Ministry from among themselves, supposing that 
a Ministry composed of such incongruous materials were within the 
bounds of possibility. Such, 1 am told by a gentleman pare in the 
House when the Colonel spoke, was the doctrine put forth by him; but 
in the published reports of his speech, some things said by him are go 
exaggerated as to be scarcely the same. 

The following short speech delivered by Mr. Lafontaine on Wednes. 
day last contains much truth, as well as political foresight and wisdom - 
and coming as it does from one of the leaders of the French of Lower 
Canada previous to 1837-8, is regarded as not the smallest of the won- 

ers of the day :— 

Mr. Lafontaine had not said that he was apna elective principle, and he had 
no doubt that the advocacy of the hon. member for Toronto would at last make that 
»rinciple succeed. However, this was not the time for discussing that question, 

here were many questions which should be first decided, or decided simulta. 
neously with it. For his own part he thought the elective principle might be ip. 
troduced so as to make the Council a more conservative institution than it was at 
present. But when the subject wasformerly discussed in Lower Canada, Respon- 
sible Government was not known. That had changed in some respect the face of 
things and made some persons doubt whether thé elective principle were desirable, 
This reminded him of some remarks of the hon. member for Huron, who doubted 
whether we in Canada were to have the full control of our affairs. It was now 
well ascertained that, short of dismembering the empire, nothing would be refused, 
which the Legislature of the Province might ask. He would now request the hon, 
member for Toronto to consider in what way elective institutions could be engrafied 
upon the institutions of the country. For his own part he was not prepared to pro. 
pose these elective institutions now ; but he thought they might be advantageously 
introduced. 

I shall address you more fully on these matters next week. P. P. 


PRusic. 


An unusual press of other matter compels us to make bet very brief comments 
upon musical transactions this week. 

Tue Havanna Opera Compayy have returned from Boston, where, after a 
dull commencement, they have made a splendid finale, and open at the Astor 
Pace Orera House, on Monday evening next. It is said that their season 
will exten. over thirty nights. 

W. V. Wartace.—This celebrated composer and fine pianist is at present in 
this city. Our readers will remember how great was his success here, a few years 
since. His suecess in Europe, since he left us, has been very great, and his name 
stands among the first musical celebrities of the age. He is accompanied by Malle. 
Helene Stopel, a very fine pianist, as report says, and will probably give a concert 
in afew days. We think he will be cordially welcomed. 

Mapame Anna BisHor.—We understand that this great vocalist is positively 
ou her way here. She arrived at Mobile a few days since, so that we may expect 
to see her atan early date. Her success in South America has been great beyond 
her most sanguine expectations. Herconcerts and operatic representations have 
been every where attended by crowded and delighted audiences, and her souvenirs 
of Mexico, are said to be of a very sterling and extensive character. We announce 
her speedy return with much pleasure, and hope to hear her on the stage, or in the 





concert room, very shortly. 


Drama. 


Broapway THEATRE.—Mr. Hudson is playing a farewell engagement, pre- 
vious to his departure for England, and with all the success that his acknowledged 
talents so richly deserve. He approaches, as we have before observed, nearer in 
our estimation to Power, than any other of the competitors for the much disputed 
mantle of that lamented actor. There isa finish, we may almost call it delicacy, 
in many of Mr. Hudson’s delineations, which to us is peculiarly acceptable, evi 
dencing a keenly appreciative sense of the qualifications required in the true artist. 
In such characters as “ the Knight of Arva,” “ the Soldier of Fortune,” and parts 
of asimilar cast, he most especially excels ; and the high-toned, refined, Irish Gen- 
tleman is embodied by him with surpassing fidelity. In the lower walks of Irish 
life, he is perhaps wanting in the broad, rellicking peculiarities of the genuine 
Milesian ; and yet his subdued, but rich, humour carries him triumphantly through 
these parts, with as warm applause from his audiences, as is bestowed upon his 
more boisterous contemporaries. 

The Serious Family has been revived here, in order to introduce Mr. Hudson in 
his original character of ‘‘ Capt. Murphy Maguire.”’ The part is an entirely new 
reading in his hands, brim-full of frolic, fur, and highly finished and telling points. 

Mr. Hudson’s engagement will extend through the coming week ; and we under- 
stand that the very talented Amateur, Mr. McKeon Buchanan, is to succeed him at 
this house. Mr. Buchanan has lately adopted the stage in a strictly professional 
way, and presents himself toa New York audience with a well endorsed reputa- 
tion, acquired in several of the leading Western theatres. As an educated man 
and a gentleman, he deserves an impartial judgment at the hands of his country- 
men ; and we shall be glad to hail the accession of an actor of promise to the stage, 
for certainly there never was a greater need for actors of talent and education, 
than is experienced at present. 





Burton’s THEATRE.—-We much doubt whether there is any other Manager in 
this country wlfo rivals Burton in money-making. The favourable location of his 
theatre may have operated somewhat in this success, but the great secret has been 
the untiring energy and tact exhibited in the production of pieces suited to the pub- 
lictaste. In these selections, too, there have been but few comparative failures, 
while the real hits have been such, to an extent beyond any former precedent with- 
in our recollection in this city. We have for years called the attention of mana- 
gers to the policy adopted by Burton, viz: a strong company, and a succession of 
novelties, native or imported. With the teeming European press at the disposal of 
he American manager, for ever issuing forth the latest novelties of the theatres of 
London and Paris, and the numerous talented writers springing up in this country, 
there is no excuse for nauseating the public withthe thread-bare stock pieces, which 
have become hacknied and worn out, unti] their performance actually deters per- 
sons from visiting the theatre, when they are offered for representation. The star- 
system, with all its other abuses, has served to fetter managers to some extent ; for 
every one of these erratic luminaries produces the same round of pieces, and the 
manager has no resource but to submit tothe infliction. The public however is 
beginning to take the matter in hand with these dignitaries, and not even the magic 
of the greatest names can bring large audiences to tolerate the oft-repeated repre- 
sentations of the same worn-out plays—more especially with the very inefficient 
casts lately palmed upon us in this city. In this state of things, one of two conse- 
quences is inevitable—-either the stars must encourage dramatic authors to write new 
plays for them, or managers must come back to efficient stuck companies, and nov- 
elty. Burton has wisely adopted the latter course, and is making a rapid fortune 
by the experiment, His last novelty is Douglas Jerrold’s new comedy called the 
“ Catspaw,” produced at the Haymarketon the 9th ult., and played in New York 
on the 27th of the same month, This is the true managerical policy, and it might be 
pursued with any similar European attraciion. 

This new effort of Jerrold’s is not among the most successful of this witty author's. 
It seems rather a vehicle for the display of pointed epigrammatic writing, than a 
well constructed and perfect comedy. The characters are not very new, nor are 
the incidents strikingly original. The chief plot rests on the annoyance, inflicted 
on Snowball. a valetudinarian Bachelor, (Burton), who has a suit in Chancery 
with a dashing Widow Peachdown (Mrs. Russell). Snowball is under the medical 
surveillance of Doctor Petgoose (Jordan), and between the widow and the Doctor, 
is made a very amusing specimen of the genus “Catspaw.” The actors at Bur- 
ton’s always endeavour to come up to the Author ; the piece is therefore well 
played, but we doubt whether it will become a standing attraction. 
N1BLo’s-——Brougham’s popular comedy of “ Romance and Reality” and “ The 
Serious Family” with a strong cast have been the staple at this house. But we 
fear there will be little real attraction fer the usual frequenters of this favourite 
resort until tho Ravels return. The Drama is ata discount at Niblo’s. 
Bowery THEATRE.—Mr. Hamblin seems to have inoculated his Bowery patrons 
with a love for the legitimate; and Shakspeare here is in the ascendant. Henry 
VIII. and King John have been revived with unequivocal success ; and to large 
and appreciative audiences. The latter introduced Mr. Hamblin as the weak- 
minded hero, Jas. Wallack as Faulconbridge, Gilbert as Herbert, Mrs. Ham- 
blin as the Lady Constance, and young Master Hamblin as Prince Arth ur, & 
cast of unapproachable strength at any other Theatre in America. And when 
addition to this, an afterpiece on the same night can present the inimitable Lester, 
the comic Winans, the sterling Gilbert, Jordan, and Miss Wemyss and Mrs. Ge 
bert, all artists of positive talent, it is really not assuming too much for the Bowery 
* say, that it is becoming the home of the Legitimate Drama. 
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Notices of New Works. 


+ Sanrain’s Macazine. Philadelphia.—Though there be a goodly 
list of contributors to the June number of this excellent periodical, a 
young and rising poet goes far and away beyondthem. Mr. R.H. Stod- 
dard, to whom we allude, here gives his countrymen as fine a poem as 
we have seen for many aday, It is called “The Castle in the Air,” 
and describes an imagined castle of delights. From the five hundred 
lines, of which this charming composition consists, we must extract a 
few, in order to justify the praise that we bestow upon it in no stinted 


measure. It opens thus. 
We have two lives about us, 
Within us, and without us ;— 
A world of daily toiling, 
Our spirits’ pinions soiling,— 
And brighter worlds apart, 
Enshrining ap ere Beautiful—and Art! 
I linger on the thresholds of the two, 
Bound to theearth with many « heavy chain -—— 
I writhe and agonize—but all in vain ; 
The False still holds and bars me from the True. 
But now, in thought, a spirit leads me o’er 
The starry portals of the realms of bliss, 
And there | find what Fate denies in this— 
And live in earthly joy and pleasure evermore ! 


My Castle stands alone, 
Away from Earth and Time, 
In Fancy’s tropic zone, 
Imagination’s clime, 
Beneath its summer skies, 
Where all the live-long year, the summer never dies ! 


Now, notwithstanding the airiness of the fabric, it is described as 
pleasant to the eye and senses through the familiar and worldly medi- 
um of scenery, architeeture, flower-gardens, pictures, statues, books, 
delicate viands, ruby wines, and the crowning attractions of ladye love. 
All that can minister to a refined and luxurious taste is gathered together, 
temptingly displayed, and elaborately detailed ; and yet such is the poet’s 
art, that whilst the sense recognises the nicety of his painting, it is the 

imagination that is mainly impressed with its beauty. If we do not 
make our meaning clear, the quotations we may give will do it for us, 
although we do not select them with any special idea of illustrating this 
notion. Here are two descriptive scraps that please us much. 
A thousand windows front the rising sun, 
Deep-set between the columns, many-paned, 
Tri-arched, emblazoned, gorgeously stained, 
All hues and colours blending into one, 
Flooding the corridors and courts below, 
Like rainbows shattered on a field uf snow. 
* * * * 
What fine and rare domains 
Unfold for leagues around ; 
Green parks, and meads, and plains, 
And quiet nooks and lanes, 
And bosky woods profound, 
A realm of leafiness and sweet enchanted ground. 
Before the palace lies a shaven lawn, 
Sloping and shining in the dews of dawn, 
With turfy terraces and garden plots, 
And rows of slender urns, and mossy pots, 
Laden with budding flowers whose odours rise, 
And tempt the plantozing bees and butterflies. 

To keep within reasonable limits, we are compelled to pass by many 
exquisite passages ; for in truth the gems of thought and expression 
are strung together with lavish hand. A fountain has become a per- 
fect “‘ drug” inthe Muses’ market ; but who has more exquisitely turn- 
ed it to account ? 

And fountains gush aloft, like silver sheaves, 
Drooping with shining ears, and plumes of spray 
And foamy tassals blowing every way, : 
Shaking in marble basins white and cold, 

A drainless shower of diamond-beaded grain, 
Which winnows off, in sun-illumined rain, 

The dusty chaff, a cloud of misty gold. 





The swan, too, has done duty a thousand times in the poet’s ranks ; Suthor will not evez get for it the credit he deserves. Mr. Stoddard 


but rarely so majestically and so poetically as in these five lines. 
And swans, superbly-necked, in stately pride, 
Brushing with trailing waves the lilies white, 
Sailslowly up and down the plashy tide, 
Like peerless queens in beautiful disdain, 
Sweeping amid their maids with trains of light. 

Anon, a gorgeous chamber contains heaps of rarities and costly appur- 
nances, enough to shame the tasteful magnificence of Chatsworth, the 
tasteless splendours of Stowe, or the historical associations of Abbots- 
ford. The catalogue raisonné thus concludes. 

And on the walls with lofted curtains, see ! 

The portraits of my noble ancestry, 

Thin-featured stately dames with powdered locks, 

And courtly shepherdesses tending flocks, 

Stiff lords in wigs and ruffles white as snow, 

Haught peers, and princes centuries ago, 

And brave Sir Hugh, the founder of the line, 
With all the knightly stars he won in Palestine. 


By the way, the knightly stars scarcely date from the period of the 
Crusades ; but this is a trifle; as is also the compressing into a “dreamy 
little room” the picture and statue gallery, whose multitudinous con- 
tents are vividly and beautifully delineated. A dozen of his favourite 
pictures are separately painted ; and, to our mind, much better painted 
than we sometimes find them in carved and gilded frames. Take a few, 
and read them, and if you have a relish for Art, and a few reminiscen- 
ses of the Caracci, Salvator Rosa, Teniers, and their compeers, you will 
perchance bring them up before your mind’s eye. 

The giant Cycops sitting in his cave, 

Helped by the sage Ulysses, deep and wise, 
— the wine in rivers down his beard, 
Shaggy and grim, his shoulder over-leered 


By swart Silenus, sly and cunning kneve, 
Filching a puffy skin with twinkling eyes. 


ANACREON couchant in the myrtle shades, 
Bibbing his Teian draughts with rich delight, 
Pledging the dancing girls and Cyprian inaids, 
Pinching their little ears and shouiders white. 


We could wish another word substituted for ‘‘ couchant,” which is 


i inadmissible. Here are three more out of the detailed col- 
ction, 


A summer Frere, a party on alawn, 

Brave gallants, with their plumeéd caps in hand, 
Ladies with sweeping traile, and, far withdrawn, 
The rustic people dancing in a band. 


A bleak DEFILE, a pass in mountains deep, 
Whose whitened summits in the morning glow; 
And dark banditti winding down the steep 

Of shelvy rocks, pointing their guns below. 


A Flemish TAVERN, boors and burghers hale, 
Senate round a table o’er a board of chess, 
eet their heavy pipes, and drinking ale, 
But we must h ng from tankard brims the frothiness. 
ust Aurry on, nor dwell upon the Library and its accom- 


Panying classification of authors, farther than to extract this introduc- 
ton to its treasures, 


My study walls are niched, 


And full of busts sublime, 


And cabj : 
With b a enriched 


A pyramid, where mig' 

Embalmed for ages in their 
Thought-sceptred kings of e 

But nature has charms for our 
ly discriminated tribute to the 


hty souls are shrined 
obes of mind, 
; arth for ever more. 

reaming Epicurean ; and after a nice- 


illustrious authors whose books and 


busts adorn his studio, he thus breaks out in a strain full of freshness 


and vigour. 

Away with books, away— 

I cannot read to-day ; 

I see through open blinds 

The Heaven's clouded tents, 

I snuff the summer winds, 

And smell the violet scents, 

And sink upon my couch in honied Indolence, 

Brimming with Helicon I dash the cup ; 
Why should I spend my years in hoarding up 
The learning of the past / let dust return 
To dust, my heart shall never be its urn; 
Why should I sip my wine from little flasks, 
Cobweblied aud dusted o'er, when natare yields, 
And earth is full of purpled vintage fields ! 
Why strain at proeay dimmed with mortal masks, 
When I at will may have them all withdrawn, 
And freely gaze on her transfigured face ? 
Why limp in fetters in a weary race, 
When I may fly unbound like Mercury’s fawn ? 
Why be contented with the sweets of old, 
Albeit embalmed in nectar, when the trees, 
The Eden bowers, ihe rich Hesperides, 
Droop all around with living fruits of gold ? 

It would be difficult, we think, to find a more exquisitely appropriate 
image, than the one we have italicised; the rival students of books and 
of nature may find therein many a theme for discussion. There are 
also passages descriptive of out-door delights that we should gladly 
cull; but we restrict ourselves to this one. 

Sometimes I rove beside the lonely shore, 
Margined and flanked with slanting, shelvy ledges, 
Bastioned by grayest rocks with dripping edges, 
And caverns echoing Ocean’s sullen rvar, 
Threading the bladdery weeds and paven shells, 
Beyond the line of foam, che jewelled chain, 
The largesse of the ever-giving main, 

Tossed at the feet of Earth with surgy swells ; 

I plunge and grope the sand for lustrous pearls, 
To deck my ladye’s zone and shining curls, 

And when my hands are full, I rise again, 

And strow them on the beach, and swim away, 
Breasting the billowyness of snowy spray. 

Evening closes in, as must our notice. Sun-set, moon-rise, and star- 
light, can scarcely be overlooked by the poet; and we will just allow 
him to lull himself luxuriously to sleep. 

And lo! through clouds that part before the chase 
Of silent winds, a belt of milky white, 
The galaxy, a crested surge ot light, 
A reef of worlds along the sea of space. 
My sweet musicians play, in distant vales, 
A strain that wakes the chiding nightingales, 
Who strive to drown the envious instruments ; 
My spirit faints in rapturous ravishments, 
Lost in a flood of bliss, voluptuous, deep, 
Joy-piloted into the heavenly ports of sleep. 

‘« Instruments” and “ ravishments” is a repetition, not a rhyme; and 
when he penned “the chase of silent winds” in the above passage, 
we feel assured that Mr. Stoddard did not remember, that a modern 
writer had already possessed himself of the image—thus, 

The herds of clouds were lying down ; 
The hunting winds were gone. 
For the ladye’s love and ‘‘ my ladye’s chamber” we have no space ; 
nor do they occupy a prominent place in the minstrel’s dream. The 
dream ends, as dreams wi//, in asober, sad awakening. 
Alas ! my dream is flown, 
And I am allalone, 
Alone in tears and grief, 
A sere and withered leaf, 
For autumn winds to blow 
Where’er they will, around this wilderness below— 
Miserere mei— 
Alone in utter wo! 
There is much pleasure in commending youthful artists; and the 
length to which our extracts run is sufficient proof how highly we place 
Mr. Stoddard. But he must bear one thing in mind—this poem, beauti- 


ful as it is, savours so strongly of Keats’s style and manner, that its 


calls Keats, in enumerating his library associates, 


lately Colonial Secretary in Ceylon, is about to issue “ Christianity in 
Ceylon,” embodying what the Portuguese, Dutch, British, and Ameri- 
can Missions have done there, with an historical view of the Buddhist 
and Brahminical superstitions. 


Sine Arts. 
SOCIETY OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS. 


The English Artists have so nearly monopolised this branch of the 
Art, that the following notice of the annual Londen Exhibition of their 
works, recently opened, will be of interest to many readers. We se- 
lect it from a London paper of the 29th ult. : 


The annual exhibition of the “ Old” Society of Painters in Water 
Colours opens to-day. On Saturday there was the usual private view. 

The great strength of the Society is in landseape. and with compara- 
tively few exceptions, the drawings exhibited (to the number of 380) are 
in that branch of pictorial art. 

The most remarkable picture is one by Mr. J. F. Lewis, entitled 
‘‘Hhareem.” It represents the interior of the Harem of a Turk in 
Egypt, who is reclining on a divan, surrounded by beautiful womén. 
There are also some children. Opposite this group is seena black 
eunuch, who has brought in for inspection a young dark-skinned - 
tian girl, apparently just purchased. He is uncovering her head and 
shoulders, and the poor girl shrinks in shame and scorn from the on 
of her master, and his family. There are other smaller groups which 
go to fill up this picture of a Turkish“ Interior” If this subject is 
ono essentially repulsive (though it should be observed that it is han- 
dled with delicacy), too much praise could scarcely be given to its treat- 
ment, which is original and full of talent. Perhaps the best compli- 
ment we could pay the artist is, that his attempt to depict the blank 
glare of light is so effective that the first impression on the eye is like 
that which the reality would produce; so that it is not until after you 
have dwelt a little on the picture that the power and beauty of the 
grouping and drawing, tle delicacy of the outlines, and the transpa- 
rent brilliancy of the colouring, make their impression on the percep- 
tion. The work is executed in a style altogether new, and the eye re- 
quires to be somewhat familiarized with it, in order to appreciate its 
beauties. The extraordinary minuteness of fidelity with which all the 
details of this work are executed is its most striking characteristic. 
Every figure is a study, and every part of the drapery, all the faces, 
and the architecture and decorations of the chamber, will bear an al- 
most microscopic examination ; yet there is a singular brilliancy and 
transparency in the general effect, and it is only by the most minute 
examination that the protracted labour of the artist is traced. 

Mr. Cattermole exhibits some drawings in the style which has pro- 
cured him hisreputation. Two companion sketches, each in three com- 
partments, portraying the commencement, progress, and issue of a quar- 
rel between two young knights, fora lady, are especially interesting, 
for bold freedom of drawing, and a general chivalresque ¢ 4 
There is asimilar picture, illustrative of the chief scenes in Macbeth ; 
and also an illustration of the scenes in “‘ Woodstock,” where Sir Henry 
Lee and his daughter join in the church service at the keeper’s 1 ‘ 
These drawings, equally with the others, sustain Mr. Cattermole’s high 
reputation. 

Mr. F. W. Topham, whose scenes from Irish t life are so tho- 
roughly national in character and artistic in execution, has this — 
chosen Scotland for his sketches. There is talent in everythin 
this artist’s pencil, but we cannot admire these Scottish sketches so 
much as their Irish predecessors. The most interesting are two com- 
panion pictures, entitled «‘ Home,” and the “ Return.” In the first is 
an “ auld wife’ reading her bible to her daughter; and there is an in- 
dication of sadness in the two, which is explained in the second picture, 
where the father of the girl—a soldier of a Highland regiment—is 
seen approaching the door of his cottage, evidently so altered, that his 
own daughter recognizes him with difficulty. Mr. Topham’s other 
drawings are called a “ Highland Pastime” and a “ Highland Inte- 
rior.”—Mr. J. J. Jenkins exhibits more of those drawings of French 
peasant girls, in which his graceful pencil has heretofore excelled ; and 
Mr. Oakley continues those characteristic figures from i tote ant 
life to which he has latterly devoted himself. With more f and 
character in the drawing, there is in those now exhibited also a greater 
finish in the execution than in some of his previous productions of the 
same class.—Mr. Alfred Fripp has some very clever drawings of a 
sant life. The most humorous is that entitled the “ Irish Piper.”—Mr. 
Carl Haag’s drawings, ‘‘ Remains of the Temple of La Fortuna Capito- 
lina,” “ A Group of Pilgrims in sight of St. Peter’s, Rome,” and “ The 
House of Rienzi,” “The Fish-market at Rome,” and “‘The Tambour- 








careless, boyish Keats, 
A prodigal almoner of luscious sweets ; 


but it is obvious that he has studied him to excess. To be a clever imi- 
tator of such a model is no easy task; but Mr. Stoddard should look 
higher. He has quite sufficient of the divine afflatus to strike out into 
a path of his own. 

Circassia. By G. L. Ditson. N. ¥. 1850. Townsend.—On the 20th 
of January last we went at great length into the merits of this book ; 
and ure glad to see that it has reached the honours of a second edition. 
The one before us is, if we remember rightly, smaller than the original, 
but very neatly got up. 


Tue Art-JournaL. G. Virtue.—The Vernon Gallery is not yet 
exhausted, and the May number of this excellent periodical draws two 
of its principal illustrations from that source. One of them is from 
Wilkie’s “Reading the News,” not to be confounded with his famous 
** Chelsea Pensioners,” but an upright picture, rather stiff and formal 
in its arrangement, nor one of his best specimens. The other is after 
J. R. Herbert’s ‘Sir Thomas More,” representing himself and his 
daughter looking from his prison window. It is broadly and effectively 
engraved. The frontispiece is a beautifully engraved copy of a medal 
recently executed by Mr. Wyon, for Prince Albert—the subject, St. 
George and the Dragon. It is an exceedingly spirited design. Mr. 
Wyon’s excellence is well known. The usual amount of art-gossip may 
be found in the text. 


History or THE Potk ApMINIsTRATION. By L. B. Chase. M. C. 
New York, 1850. Putnam.—We can but commend this volume to no- 
tice as a very handsome one, and, from a glimpse here and there, we 
judge it tobe ably written. Its subject puts it beyond our usual line 
of criticism. 

Norman Lesure. WV. Y. 1850. Appletons.—A new and neat edition 
of a tale that has found much favour in the eyes of the reading public. 


Tue Lorenetre. Vo. 14. H. Kernot.—The “ Opera-goer,” who puts 
forth such clever notices of men and things in this metropolis, con- 
trives to preserve his incognito. Twice or thrice we have commended 
the appropriate pungency of his satire, and the neatness and finish of 
his style. Some of the flutterers in society must wince a little at his 
plain-speaking ; which if it do not effect much good, gives us at least a 
pleasant entertainment. 


GisBon’s DecLine AND FALL OF THE RoMAN Empire. WV. Y. 1850. 
Harpers —This is Milman’s edition, for which a sudden demand must 
have sprung up, since Boston and New York are at once putting it out, 
and in precisely similar form. Six volumes, duodecimo, will complete 
this re-print. 


Lonvon Booxs.—A translation of Baron Reichenbach’s new work on 
magnetism is announced from the pen of Dr. Gregory, Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh.—A new book of travels in 
Canada, by J. J. Bigsby, M. D., late British Secretary to the Boun- 
dary Commission, is advertised under the title of ‘‘ The Shoe and the 
Canoe.”—Mr. R. G. Cumming, the famous Scotch sportsman of the 
Cape of Good Hope, is also about to appear in print. The advertisement 
runs thus: “ The Lion Hunter in South Africa. With Notices of the 
Native Tribes, and Modes of Hunting the Wild Beasts in the Forests 
and Deserts of the Far Interior. By Roualeyn Gordon Cumming, Esq. 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. Post 8vo.”—Lord Chief Justice Campbell follows his 
Lives of the Chancellors, with Lives of the Chief Justices of England, 
from the Norman Conquest to the death of Lord Mansfield. Two vols. 
8vo.—Sir James Emerson Tennent, formerly M. P. for Belfast, and 
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ine Girl,” are each and all excellent, full of local character and colour. 
—Mr. Prout exhibits some first-rate drawings in his peculiar style. In 
«‘The Protestant Church at Ulm,” the architecture is given with even 
more than this artist's usual power. 

We have seldom seen an exhibition, even of this society, more rich in 
landscapes than that which is now open. We can only point to a few of 
the most eminent artists ; to go into a detailed notice would be but to 
indicate degrees of excellence, even with respect tothe works of those 
less known to fame. Mr. Copley Fielding exhibits a vast number of 
landscape views, all bearing evidences of his talent, and some equal to 
the best he has ever produced. Themost striking triumph of his talent 
is the picture called ‘* Seaford Cliffs, near Newhaven, Sussex.” The 
transparent brilliancy of the sky and marvellous effect of distance in 
this picture, together with the extraordinary sense of atmosphere con- 
veyed, render it a masterpiece—Mr. David Cox exhibits several of those 
vigorous —— of animated nature which have become associated 
with his name. One or two of them are equal to the best he has ever 
produced—Mr. George Fripp again produces several views, especially 
one near Bolton Abbey, in which he developes his skill in painting 
water, whether still or in motion—Mr. T. M. Richardson's drawings in 
the present exhibition consist chiefly of views near the lakes. Like all 
his works’ they combine some of the first attributes of good landecape 
drawing—Mr. C. Branwhite’s picture, ‘“‘ A dull day in January,” is a 
work of remarkable talent—Mr. David Cox, jun., follows closely, per- 
haps a little too closely, in his father’s footsteps; but his pictures this 
year are a decided improvement on previous ones. There are many other 
artists whose works would deserve mention, but, amidst so great a 
number, we must content ourselves with naming Messrs. Gastineau, 
William Evans (Eton), Naftel, 8. Palmer (whose power of colour seems 
to be leading him into extravagance), G@. Dodgson, Whichelo, Bentley, 
and 8. Rayner—Mr. E. Duncan has this year exhibited pictures such 
as ‘* The Gleaners,’ Hoop Shaping,” and others, in a style differ- 
ent from that which we have been accustomed to admire, and we 
cannot think them so good as our old favourites; but in the draw- 
ing called «Fleetwood Ferry” Mr. Duncan is himself ay>in. Mr. 
Hunt has several of his inimitable fruit and flower pictures, and also 
some of his scarcely less excellent figures—Mr. G. Taylor sustains ‘his 
high reputvtion as a water-colour painter of animals in several drawin; 
and his ‘“‘ Hawking Party,” besides this excellence, is a beautifal little 
picture—Mr. Bartholomew and Maria Harrison distinguish them- 
selves as usual in their fruit and flower drawings. Upon the whole, the 
Landscape portion of this Exhibition is the most satisfactory we remem- 
ber for some years to have seen. 

Just by way of showing that English criticism of works of Art does 
not consist of repeated eulogistic notices of favourite painters, we append 
the concluding remarks of the Atheneum on Lewis’s ‘*« Hharcem” men- 
tioned above. They follow a lengthened and highly laudatory detail of 
its beauties. 

Perhaps the most remarkable novelty in the conduct of the whole 
work is, the almost miraculous perfection with which this background 
is designed and completed. No interior of Neefs or Steenwy k surpasses 
the skill with which it is wrought. The variety of delicate tones and 
tints spread over and ramifying all its parts—is a marvel. One of the 
defects in the former works of Mr. Lewis was a certain hasky darkness 
and opacity, the consequence of his imperfect management of the “* body 
colour” which he has always used in great profusion. Nosuch defect 
is found here :--though the drawing is for the most part made up of 
light and silvery grey tones, all is solidly transparent and harmoni- 
ous in effect. The next great advance here shown by the artist is in the 
grace and freedom of line which pervade the figures ;-—another quality 
in which he was heretofore wanting. The great quality of the work is, 
the refined taste which has designed and supervised its every part. In 
colour, in composition, in grace, in “‘ movement,” all is chaste and 
delicate ; while the scrupulous and unsparing consideration and labour 
which have been everywhere bestowed are beyond praise. The picture 
has its faults, notwithstanding. At first sight there is an unsteadiness 
of effect, and it requires time to feel the * motivo” of the composition. 
This is caused by some discords in the “ keeping.” The cushion against 
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which the head of the principal female is reclining makes a disagreeable 
form, harsh and ar, and with its shadow coming too forward in 
effect. Indeed, sueh is its discordant character, that it is almost the 
first thing we seein the picture. On the contrary, that which should 
tell most forcibly in this portion of the work—namely, the figure of the 
gentleman of the party—is weak, and sinks into the group. More force 
of shadow here would give firmness and consistency to the whole mass. 
Acknowledging the connecting value in composition of the gazelle on 
the right,—we think the attitude ill chosen, stiff and unyielding :—and 
we have our doubts about the drawing. There is a want of solidity 
and completion about the upper part of the drapery— otherwise very 
beautifully and gracefully cast—which encircles the newly arrived 
slave :and we think it unfortunate that both the feet ofthe boy who 
carries the hookha should be covered,—as the fact gives the appearance 
of their having been hidden to avoid a difficulty, Add to these draw- 
backs, that the head of this boy is not well relieved from the shadow 
behind it, owing, as we think, to the ornamented glass tube passing 
over the dividing outline,—and we have summed up all the obvious de- 
fects of the picture :—unless we add as one, the somewhat equivocal 
direction given tothe gentleman’s look. It seems doubtful whether it 
rests on the new comer or on an insect on the wall. —On the whole, how- 
ever, we look on this drawing as one of the most remarkable produc- 
tions of this age of English Art,—and in all probability caleulated to 
open up a new ficld for emulation. There are qualities in it peculiar 
to the material, and which we do not think could be produced by any 
other known. 
Again, another influential journal says of it, 


But the painter who challenges most attention this year is John F. 
Lewis; who shows you the interior of a ‘* Hareem :” the master of the 
hareem is seated on his divan; a favourite, insolent in ease and pam- 
pered beauty, reclines by his side; two other girls are at his feet, with 
a child; a black eunuch is unvailing a newly-imported beauty of a dark 
complexion, whose newer charms the master views with reawakened in- 
terest. The group is animated, and dashingly drawn ; and a certain 
sort of power marks the colouring; but a general want of shadow im- 
= & flinsiness of substance to the whole; and for want of that deeper 

oil, the half-tints are in many parts patchy, black, and heavy. The 
artist that could paint so well lawlessly, could paint far better within 
law. 

The same paper thus castigates a defaulter. 


George Fripp is vigorously real in his country scenes, But Alfred 
Fripp !—what melancholy dream has come over this able sketcher of 
life? His drawings have degenerated to outlines, coloured with the 
sorriest patchwork of dabs in watery tint, in a style that looks as if it 
were based on that of Seymour the caricaturist. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Having last week taken a glance at this annual display of British art, 
through the medium of some remarks thereon penned by a correspon- 
dent, we do not propose devoting much more space to the subject. De- 
siring, however, still further to illustrate our impression given above 
that English critics aré not guid ed in their approbation altogether by 
names, we subjoin @ notice or two of a great work by Edwin Landseer, 
the most universally popular English painter of the day. Here is one 
that does not mince the matter. 


Mr. Edwin Landseer’s great work is the ‘‘ Duke of Wellington and 
his daughter-in-law, the Marchioness of Douro, visiting the field of 
Waterloo.” On the left of the picture is seen the Duke and the Mar- 
chioness, both on horseback, and both nearly the size of life. The Duke 
is saying something to the Marchioness, but what it is, more than “ It 
is near dinner-time—and if we don’t ride home pretty fast the fish will 
be over-cooked,” we are quite at a loss to conceive. Of any sentiment 
on the Duke’s face, or in the Duke’s action, at all suitable to the emo- 
tions which such a scene could not fail to call up, even in an “ Iron 
Duke,” the picture is utterly devoid. The Duke may as well be at 
Hyde Park Corner, or on Hounslow Heath. But then, weare told 
that the Duke always looks the same—that, as it was with Talleyrand, 
you can learn nothing from his face. There is truth in the remark ; 

ut the artist should have put the proper expression there, or left the 
subject unpainted. To our thinking, ‘* A Dialogue at Waterloo” is as 
entire a failure as the “‘ Sir Walter Scott in the Rhymer’s Glen,” by 

the same artist. Mr. Landseer can show the brute creation with think- 
ing qualities, but he cannot catch the mind of man. He would make a 
sorry figure of «Paul Preaching,” or “ Demosthenes hayangning the 
Waves,” or “‘ Newton with the Prism,’’ He would give to Dr. Johnzon 
his so-called bow-wow way, but he would miss his colossal intellect. 
It is right to add that there is a pleasing group of peasants and relic- 
sellers on the left of the composition; but it is so much detached from 
the Duke and his daughter-in-law, that it looks like a picture within a 
picture. 

Another says, 

Edwin Landseer contributes three pictures to the collection, the two 
smaller and less pretentious ones being, to our thinking, infinitely pre- 
ferable to the huge oblong painting of ** A Dialogue a Waterloo :” and 
this, notwithstanding the inimitable representation of the horses in 
this historical picture, the felicitous likeness of the Duke and his daugh- 
ter-in-law, and the capital group depicted in the left, where the young 
Garde-Chasse has thrown his game on the turf, and is leisurely enjoy- 
ing his luncheon. 


That a picture of the Duke by the Landseer should be thus contemp- 
tuously called a “huge oblong painting,” savours of comsiderable in- 
dependence. Another critic says, 


Of course, Edwin Landseer cannot treat such a subject without pro- 
ducing a work of considerable interest, and the likeness is unmistaka- 
ble: it does not appear to us, however, to hit the character of the Duke, 
either as it appears in his daily aspect or in the autobiography of his 
despatches. 

Even the Times reporter, full of interesting associations, at sight of 
the Duke himself before his picture, (it was the private view) damns it 
thus with exceeding faint praise. 


On entering the Great Room the eye first rests on No. 189, “A Dia- 
logue at Waterloo,” by Edwin Landseer. The speakers in that Dialogue 
are no other than the Duke of Wellington himself and the Marchio- 
ness of Douro, revisiting, on some fine autumn day, that unforzotten 
ridge from which the same expressive finger which now points its famil- 
iar a of the ground once beckoned the Guards to victory. 
The Flemish girl who otfers to the unknown visitor that tale of rote 
which he could best tell to her and all mankind—the Garde-Chasse 
listlessly throwing his game on the bank—a Belgian farmer half sus- 
pecting that the face before him is one of those which no man who has 
once seen it forgets, and the other accessories of the group, contribute 
to give extreme interest to this picture. That interest was heightened 
a, by the presence of the Duke himself, who lingered wih eyvi- 

ent satisfaction before the canvass, which seemed to render him twice 
over aspectator of his own greayness. The picture is one of Mr. Land- 
seer’s largest productions, and it is fortunately destined to take its 
place in the Vernon Gallery at Marlborough-house. In point of com- 
position perhaps it wants unity, in point of treatment it might bear a 
warmer tone of colour; but the portraits are like, he horses and other 
animals have all the charm of Mr. Landseer’s brush, and the details of 
the picture are ingenious and effective. 


Another sample of this independence is worth jotting down, as it 
refers to a very fashionable artist and a very fashionable Duke, the 
latter of whom, by the way, is a nobleman in every sense of the word, 
and does not deserve the temporary ridicule of which he has become 
the object, in consequence of London critics not always choosing to 
side with the ‘own. Our London friend, whose brief summary of the 
Exhibition was in last week’s 4lbion, added the following, which we 
omitted, not having time to look into the particulars. 


What a ludicrous fact is that of the portrait of the Duke of Devon- 
shire by Grant, having been altered between the intervals of the pri- 
vate view and the public view of the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
by the substitution of “« pants” and polished leather boots for “ shorts” 
and silk stockings Do reprint and publish, if you dare, the letter 
that appeared in the Times of the 7th inst. professing to be written by 
. Yr — ofthe Duke of Devonshire.” The alteration alluded to is 


Weshall dare to show our readers this excessively witty epistle, al§ 


beit somewhat coarse. The origin of it was the following remark in 
the Times in allusion to the portraits. 





Mr. Grant still takes the lead, and in the treatment of some of his 
fairer subjects he deserves it. Of these the picture of his daughter and 
of Lady Bruce are the best; but notking can justify such a performance 
as the same artist’s caricature of the Duke of Devonshire. 

This appeared in print on Saturday the 4th ult., and the letter was 
published on the Tuesday following. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES, 

Sir,—Perhaps you think that we poor dumb pictures know nothing 
of your critiques, and cannot feel your ill-natured observations. If so, 
you are entirely mistaken, and I am very glad that it has been reserved 
for a portrait of my rank to undeceive you. You were present at the 
private view which the Academy concedes td those who toady, as well 
as to those who patronize it, and in your paper of Saturday last you 
were pleased to call me “a caricature of the Duke of Devonshire.” 
There I stood on Friday, long-headed and blue-ribboned, the gorgeous 
garter setting off the tenuity of a pair of spindle-shanks, in my own 
opinion, and, I may add, in that of very many lords and ladies of our 
Exhibition, every inch a duke. Come and look at me now, and see what 
has befallen me all through your spiteful remarks. My long head I 
still keep and my blue ribbon, but where is my garter? Gone, gone 
for ever, along with my inexpressibles, let me tell you to my inexpress- 
ible disgust. In my position I cannot afford to slight public opinion, 
and as soon as | read your critiqne I fell a-thinking what it was that 
made you call me a caricature, For the life of me I could not make it 
out, till l asked my friend the Duke opposite to give me the benefit of 
his advice. ‘* Well,” said the Duke, ‘I’ve got my hands quite full, for 
it will take me all the time that the Exhibition is open to explain this 
battle to my daughter-in-law, not to speak of keeping off these Bel- 
gians, who seem much fonder of the field now than they were on the 
day of the fight; butif you must know why they call you a caricature, 
it’s all those silly breeches into which that fellow Grant has crammed 
your legs ; all to show that garter, which some people don’t deserve at 
all. Besides, what’s the use of it? every one will know you by your 
long head. D dif I wouldn't send home and fetch a pair of trousers 
and put ’em on the night before the public are let in to stare at us; 
and now don’t bother me any more, for I won’t say another word.” 

Now, Sir, I dare say you never heard the Duke say so much, I am 
sure I never did, but I think on this occasion he hit, as he always hits, 
the right nail on the head. Being ofa libera! turn, however—-and wish- 
ing, if possible, to save my garter—lI put it to the sense of the Exhibi- 
bition, and they all agreed with the Duke, even down to the chaste 
Susannah, who bitterly lamented being forced to expose her person to 
the public year after year at the caprice of the daubers who paint her. 
To her credit I may mention that this poor girl implored me, when I 
sent for my inexpressibles, to fetch her a shift to cover her nakedness, 
for which she was laughed at by Aholibah, who, I am ashamed to say 
it, rather glories inher nudity. 

To make a long story short, I sent on Saturday night to my house in 
Piccadilly for a pair of black trousers and patent leather boots, in which 
I forthwith housed my nether man, amidst the cheers of all around me ; 
and now, Sir, if you will take the trouble to have another look at me, I 
flatter myself you will find me no longer a caricature, but 

A PorrraitT oF THE DUKE or DEVONSHIRE. 

Though it be putting in the appendix what should have been in the 
preface, we close with a proper tribute, anda proof that the Royal 
Academy is at length alive to the reforming spirit of the age. 


The eighty-second Exhibition of the Royal Academy is not the best 
we remember to have seen, even in its present quarters; butit is an ex- 
hibition that will give greater satisfaction to the artist-world and to the 
public generally than any exhibition of pictures which the Academy 
has as yet putforth. Works of excellence inthe higher branches of the 
art are fewer in number than usual; but the Academy has exhibited 
greater fairness in the general arrangement of the pictures, and the old 
monopoly of the dine, or that portion of the wall immediately on a level 
with the spectator’s eye, has been broken up, and the position divided 
not only with the Academicians and Associates, but with younger can- 
didates for distinction as well. The merit of breaking the enemy’s line 
(an achievement of consequence in naval tactics) belongs to Messrs. 
Maclise and Hart, the“ hangers” on this occasion. Every well-wisher 
to Art and to the Academy will thank these gentlemen for the manly 
way in which they have acted throughout their arduous duties: for it 
is no holiday task to select some fifteen hundred works from at least 
three thousand, and then to arrange them so as to give satisfaction to 
themselves, to the Royal Academy, to the great body of exhibitors, and 
to the many who pay their shillings to see what our artists have been 
about since the last exhibition. 

















Co.ossaL STATUE or FrRepERICK THE GreEAT.—A Berlin corres- 
pondent of the St. Louis Republican, referring to a colossal statue of 
Frederick the Great, the work of the artist Rauch, says :—* This will 
be, when finished, the greatest thing of he kindin the world. lt is to 
be seen at his workshop, which is crowded by visitors every day. The 
equestrian figure of Frederick is entirely finished, and stands in a room 
by itself, on a platform which turns on rollers. The visitor is obliged 
to ascend to a little gallery, in order to see the statue to any kind of 
advantage, and it is then turned round by the man in attendance, so 
that you may see both sides. It is truly a wonderful thing, made of 
bronze, and the horse and his rider measuring eighteen and a half feet 
in height. The likeness of Frederick is very good, indeed, and all his 
little peculiarities have been very happily remembered and shown by 
the artist. The horse isa magniticent fellow, and seems to be trotting 
along in the most easy, natural way in the world. At each corner of 
the pedestal is to be an equestrian figure, the size of life, representing 
Frederick’s favourite generals, while between them are to stand thirty- 
one other figures of the principal courtiers of Frederick’s reign. The 
whole will weigh nine hundred and eighty thousand pounds, and will 
cost nearly half a million of dollars. ‘lo me it was quite interesting to 
go through the workshop and see the workmen cutting, chiseling, and 
polishing away upon the grandees of other days; they were lying about 
in the most unceremonious manner possible. One old fellow, a prime 
minister, I believe, lay on his stomach while a workman was polishing 
off the wrinkles on the back of his coat; another one lay stretched out 
on his back, and two actually stood on their heads. Just now they all 
looked as if made of gold, but old Frederick, who has been finished 
some time, is gradually assuming ‘he dark hue of the bronze. Prepa- 
rations are now making for the placing of the statue in the beautiful 
street of the Unter den Linden, just in front of the Prince of Prussia’s 
palace. It will probably be Rouch’s last work, for he is now over 
eighty years of age, and, it is said, failing in health.” 





Tue Great Harpour or ReruGe at Hotyneav.—The want of a 
Harbour of Refuge on this exposed coast has long been felt; and when 
it is borne in mind that the greater portion of the vast fleets destined 
for Liverpool must pass near Holyhead, the national importance of such 
an undertaking cannot be exaggerated. A plan, by Mr. Rendel, was 
adopted by the Admiralty early in 1846. The estimate is £700,000, of 
which the Chester and Holyhead Railway Company have agreed to find 
£200,000. The works were soon commenced, but have gone on rather 
slowly, and ten or fifteen years will probably elapse before they are 
completed. A visit to the scene of this great undertaking is one of 
the chief attractions of Holyhead. The arena enclosed within this half- 
moon will be 316 acres; the length across will be three-quarters of a 
mile. There will bea jetty in the centre, and ample depth of water 
(none less than six-and-a-half fathoms) at all states of the tide. 





Tue InpIGNANT Farr ONE—Town ComMPLIMENTS THROWN AWAY 
on Country Lapres.—The “ Anniversaries” have given their annual 
evangelical expression to the town for the last week—gentlemen hold- 
ing on to ladies’ hands who have taken their arms, (@ /a bolt and sta- 
ple,) fingers tightly closed upon purses, and other indications of rural 
disbelief in cities, abounding on the crowded thoroughfare—but, now 
we remember, let us tell a little instance of coolness in one of these 
country ladies, which we witnessed in an omnibus the other day. She 
was excessively pretty, and, in her mouth, (the dimples at the corners 
of which were so deep, and so turned in like inverted commas, that her 
lips looked like « quo ation) she carried the fated sixpence, doomed 
to pass from the warm bliss of that rosy pressure to the cold change- 
box on the top Arriving opposite the Tabernacle, she pulled tho 
string, took the piece of silver from her mouth, and gave it to a 
young man sitting opposite. He received it politely, but, as the om- 
nibus was a minute or so in coming to a stand-still, she had time to 
observe that he admiringly placed the moist sixpence between his own 
lips, and took a less magnetized one from his own pocket to throw away 
on the driver. There was a suppressed smile among the other passen- 
gers, but the lady was not to be complimented so promiscuously. “I'll 
trouble you for my sixpence, sir!” she said, holding out her hand with 
its green * mit ;” and, receiving the money, between thumb and finger, 


ee _) 
as she would take a cockroach from a pot of marmalade, she passed it 
up herself, and looked round rebukingly, as she went out, on those of 
us who had had the impertinence to smile. Now, we commend thig 
young lady to the nominating committee of the ‘ Ohio Convention for 
the Rights of Women,” and, if she will send us her name, we will gee 
that it is opportunely launched on some tenth wave of the present rig; 
flood of the sovereignty of woman.—WV. P. Willis in the Home Journaj 





Paince Aupert A Practica Man.—Amid the pomps and cere. 
monials which necessarily surround the path and make demands on the 
time of a prince placed as is the Consort of our Queen,—the devotion of 
his thoughts to the practical utilities that come less directly in his wa 
offers an example well worth holding up to the gentlemen of Englan 
—and not to be overlooked in a paper established for objects like ours, 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert brought with him to this country 
some of the best elements of the German mind,—and has adapted them 
admirably to the objects and circumstances which have surrounded 
him in the country of his adoption. Our readers know that the Prince 
is, of his own motion, at the head of a movement to which all the nationg 
of the world are freely contributing their strength ; and if in the yagt- 
ness of the scheme there be proof of a genius for the speculative, 
paper sent by his Royal Highness to the recent meeting of the Roya] 
Agricultural Society will show how eminently practical he can be. 
The paper was on the ‘* Sewage of Towns,”—and wascommunicated by 
Col the Hon. Charles Grey.—Atheneum, 

{A lengthened summary follows, but is not of sufficient interest foy 
the general reader. We may say, however, that the communication 
was of a very practical kind, and based on experiments made by the 
Prince. It was put forward in an unostentatious manner.]—Zd. .1/). 





New Screntiric Discovery.—The Paris correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times says: ** The scientific world has been in a state of commotion 
during the whole week, in consequence of peed ween | of the discove- 
ry of the long sought for secret of the fusion and crystallization of carbon, 
The Sorbonne has been crowded to behold the result of this discovery jn 
the shape of a tolerably-sized diamond of great lustre, which M. Des. 
prezt, the happy discover, submits to the examination of every chemist 
or savent who chooses to visit him. He declares that as long ago as last 
Autumn he had succeeded in producing the diamond,but in such minute 
particles as to be visible only through the microscope, and, fearful of 
raising irony and suspicion, he had kept the secret until, by dint of re- 
peated experiments and great labour, he had completed the one he now 
offers to public view.—Four solar lens of immense power, aided by the 
tremendous galvanic pile of the Sorbonne, have been the means of pro- 
ducing the result now before us. M. Desprezt holds himself ready to 
display the experiment whenever it may be required.—The diamond 
produced is of the quality known in the East as the black diamond, one 
single specimen of which was sold by Prince Rostoff to the late Duke of 
York, for the enormous sum of £12,000 !” 





Scrapincs.—The marriage of the charming Signorina Truffi with 
Signor Benedetti, often rumoured, has really taken place at Boston. 
The happy couple are to pass the summer at Lynn, Mass.—Soyer, the 
celebrated che/ of the Reform Club, has resigned his important office in 
that establishment.—Therese Elssler, Fanny’s cousin, having married 
Prince Adalbert of Prussia, the king’s cousin, has received the title of 
Madame de Barnim. The legality of the marriage tie is only partially 
allowed, by peculiar laws and regulations adapted specially to such mis- 
alliances. It is to be hoped the danseuse may shine in domestic life, 
for she was 2 very poor performer in her professional character.—A 
Panorama of the Lakes of Killarney, by Burford, has just been opened 
in London.—In consequence of his rapid reireat from Cuba, some wag 
has suggested that the leader of the late expedition should be called here- 
after, General Slopez.—A bout £1700 has been raised by subscription in 
aid of outfitting Lady Franklin’s vessel the Prince d/bert, to be despatch- 
ed forthwith to the Arctic Regions.—The subscriptions to the fund of 
the Great Industrial Exhibition have reached upwards of £50,000. 





Fore1cn PREPARATIONS FOR THE [INDUSTRIAL ExHIBITION.—As we 
have from time to time shown to our readers,—the current of interest 
in the forthcoming Industrial Exhibition is passing from land to land, 
and connecting nation after nation with the great peace movement. We 
have already stated what has been done in France; where, we may re- 
peat, a Commission has been formed to correspond with the Royal Com- 
mission of England—and the manufacturers and others are earnestly 
urged to come into the lists prepared to do no discredit to the industrial 
chivalry of France. In Russia, two Commissions are to be established 
one at St. Petersburgh and the other at Odessa—for bringing the /e- 
gions of the Czar worthily into the field. Sweden has appointed M. de 
Strogman, President of the College of Commerce at Stockholm, as her 
Commissioner to the modern tournay. Norway has named a Commis- 
sion :—and at Copenhagen a Commission has been formed to bring Dan- 
ish interests to the contest. The Central Federal Commission at I'rank- 
fort has summoned the German States to the great muster. Prussia 
intends to establish a Special Commission at Berlin,—and calls on her 
trades to furnish their contingents. Mecklenburgh Strelitz, Anhalt 
Dessau, Nassau, Hanover, Saxony, Bavaria, and Switzerland are avow- 
edly preparing to take the field. Holland and Belgium have appointed 
Commissions; and the Government of the latter country has appealed 
to the various Chambers of Commerce to see her honour maintained. 
The same Government has decided to send acertain number of artisans 
at the expense of the State, to visit the Exhibition, to complete their 
professional education at the best sources, in order that in their work 
of emulation and progress the small workshops may be associated with 
the large manufacturers. Spain has summoned her provinces, and 
issued a code of regulations for the worthy marshalling of her industrial 
forces. It is worth mentioning as among the stimulants there offered 
to successful emulation that a royal ordinance announces to the manu- 
facturers and others that all Spanish subjects who shall take prizes 10 
the great competition in England shail have the distinction confirmed 
by some species of personal decoration in Spain, or by the publication 
of their names in the Royal Gazette as en especial record of honour. 
In Sardinia a Commission is about to be appointed :—our Minister at 
Turin being one of its members. The American Institute of New York 
is taking steps to secure the place of the United States in the greet 
gathering: and a proposal has been made, with the sanction of the 
American Government, for transferring to that country such portions 
of the London Exhibition as it may be possible to carry over, after the 
termination of the Exhibition here.—Everywhere the nations are 
‘‘afoot;’’ and on all the highways of the world are the scouts of coming 
forces looking towards England.—Atheneum. 





Worvpswortn’s Funerau.—The remains of Wordsworth were con- 
signed to the earth, at the little church of Grasmere, on Saturday the 
4th ultimo. The funeral was intended to be as private as possible, 
but many persons assembled to pay honour to the remains of the illus- 
trious dead. There was a long procession of carriages and horsemen, 
and the church was filled with ladies and gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood, attired in deep mourning. 


REPUBLICANS NoT ALL Frer-Trapexs.—The Council of Commerce 
and Agriculture at Paris have passed, after a very animated debate, a 
resolution which recommends that political economy should be taught 
in the French schools, but not from 2 free-trade point of view, but with 
a view to the legislation which protects French industry, 





Parent Gas.—It is stated that Mr. White’s patent gas, made from 
common resin and water, has succeeded admirably ut Southport. Tue 
light is described as bright and clear, and the smell as rather agreeably 
aromatic. The main street, a mile long, presents a fine appearance 


when lighted at night.—English Paper. 





swrer’s Sports.—An Exhibition of a novel and at trac- 
pee ene ae just been opened at Hyde Park Corner. Mr. Roua- 
leyn Gordon Cumming, a young gentleman of property in the Highlands, 
and as keen a sportsman as the Highlands has ever produced, has filled 
the old Chinese Gallery with the trophies of his skill—the produce of 
five years’ shooting in the far interior of Southern Africa, many hun- 
dred miles beyond the farthest point hitherto reached by any white man. 
When we state that Mr. Cumming has killed eighteen lions, twenty- 
eight specimens of the black rhinoceros, thirty-nine of the white rhino- 
coros, seventy-six hippopotami, and one hundred and five elephants, our 
readers will know what his daring is and what his success has been. 
His lion’s skins are the finest we remember to have seen,—worthy cov- 
erings for the kind of beasts. He has at least one thousand pounds 
worth of ivory in the room, and a pair of elephant’s tusks measuring 
nine feet,—the largest known. The whole Gallery looks like a combina- 
tion of a baronial hall and a furrier’s shop. Antlers of the largest si7¢ 





and the most elegant proportions arsest the eye at every turn. The 
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of an elephant (exhibited on the dais) afford a noble idea of the 
pete size of the herds of elephants which he had the luck to fall in 
with. Mr. Comming would realize Charles the Fifth’s idea of a hero. He 
knows not fear. His coolest moments seem to have been in confronting 
half a dozen lions, or an enraged lioness with her young—or in lying at 
his ease atnight near to fountains where lions are slaking their-thirst 
and making the desert roar with the deep thunder of their voices. 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 79, sy C. H. 8. 
BLACK. 




















WHITE, 





White to play and compel Black to give checkmate on the fourth move. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 78, BY HERR KLING. 


The Shewtacemeie is given by Mr. Kling as applicable to the Problem which we pub- 
lished last week, and which was extracted at hup-hazard from his Cuess Evucuip [London 
1849.) A singular over-sight on the part of the com poser has unfortunately, however, rendered 
the position capable of a forced checkmate in two moves, and in a manner 80 obvious that it 
is really unnecessary to point it out. 


White. Black, 
1. BtoK5 KtwKs8 
2. Qw Rich Kto B8 
8. QtoRch kK or Kt moves 
4. QtoKt2ch and mates next 
move. 





To CorresponpenTs.—R. G. W. The double event of Herr Kling's error, and your de- 
tection of it, is indeed a remarkable coincidence. Your proposed solutions to all other prob- 
lems having been about as applicable to one as to another. But to particularize—you ask 
why your solution to problem No. 77, is not as good as any other, The reason is, simply, 
that to carry out your views, it is necessary to accord to the White Queen the combined 
powers of locomotion enjoyed severally by a bishop, a knight, a rook, a lame duck, and a 
drunken fil tier —D. © [ Ntagara, C. W.] In the event of your first variation | prob. 74) White 

lays 2d, Kt to Kt 3 ch : B ack must now take Kt with King, and is checkmated with pawn, 

Othe sccuua piace, svvuld Black capture Knight with K, as you propose; he is still check- 
mated in the move, at B 5, with rook. 


Appointments. 


The Queen has been graciously pleased to appoint John Hobart Lord Howden, 
now H. M. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Emperor of 
Brazil, to be H.M. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Queen 
of Spain—James Hudson, Esq., now Secretary to H. M. Legation at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, . » a pemey ae ya J and Minister Pleuipotentiary to the Em- 
perorot Brazil.—Loftus Charles Otway, Esq., now paid attaché, to be Sec 
to H. M. Legation at Madrid. 4 poate 

The above announcements are from the Gazette of the 14th ult. A London paper 
speaks of other movements thus—* The promotion of Mr. Jerningham to the post 
vacated by the death of Lord W. Hervey, Secretary of Embassy at Paris, will 
create a vacancy in the place of Secretary of Embassy at Constantinople, which it 
is understood will be supplied by Mr. Crampton, Secretary at Washington, but 
now in L Mr. Crampton, it is said. will be succeeded by Mr. Augustus 
Paget, at present affache to the British Embassy at Paris.”’ H 

WHITEHALL, May 5.—The Right Hon. Robert Montgomery Lord Be 
be H. M. High Commissioner to ie General Asvouhiy Oke Church mnt 

DOWNING- STREET. May 14.—George Lowenfeld, Esq., to be Receiver-General 
for the colony of British Guiana.—Thomas Stringfellow, Esq., to be Civil Com- 
missioner and Resident Magistrate at Fort Beaufort, in the settlement of the Cape 


of Good Hope. 
Avi. 


War-OrFice, May 17.—5th Regt of Drag Gds—R T Godman, Gent., to be Cor, 

by pur, v Halford, pro. 10th Lt Drags—J E Severne, Gent, to be Cor, by pur, v 
Clements, pro. 14th Lt Drags—H T Clements, Gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Smith, 
Re 15th Lt Drags—Cor J E Vivian to be Lt, by pur, v Clancy, who ret; @ B 
tice, Gent, tobe Cor, by pur, v Vivian. 1st Regtof Ft—H A Williams, Gent, 
tobe Ens, by pur, v Draper, who resigns. 4th Ft—Lt J L McAndrew to be Cap, 
by pur, v Faunce, pro in the St. Helena Regt; Ens O Y Cocks to be Lt, by pur, v 
McAndrew; H E Forster, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Kuott, app Adjt; P W 
Breton, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Cocks, pro. 10th Ft—G C Bartholomew, Gent, 
to be Ens, by pur, v Whaite, pro. 12th Ft—M C Saunders, Gent, to be Ens, by 
pur, v Robson, pro. 15th Ft—R R Moore, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Cowper, 
ro. 28th Ft—Capt F Huey, from 40th Ft, to be Capt, v Gorle, who ex ; Ens T 
L Phipps, from 68th F't, to be Ens, v Halyburton, who ex. 29th Ft—Lt W F 
Stehelin to be Capt, without pur, v Handfield, dec; Ens EK H Paske to be Lt, v 
Stehelin. 30th Ft—Lt F A Edwardes to be Capt, by pur, v Lowry, who ret; 
Ens C M Green to be Lt, by pur, v Edwardes. 31st Ft—K B Stuart, Gent, to be 
Ens by pur, v Pedder, pro. 34th Ft—A W Boyce, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v 
Persse, pro; J A Holder, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v O’Hea, app to 25th Ft. 35th 
Ft—Capt HH Hutchinson to be Maj, by pur, v Browne, who ret; Lt E B Cooke 
to be Capt, by pur, v Hutchinson ; Ens E Moore to be Lt, by pur, v Cooke. 
a Ft—Capt J T Gorle, from 28th Ft, to be Capt, v Huey, whoex. dist Ft—H 
“ecles, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Balguy, pro. 47th Ft—F E Drewe, Gent, to 
e Ens, by pur, v Stevenson, pro. 48th Ft—C P Noel, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, 
¥ Tritton, proin 7th Ft. 49th Ft—E W Kent, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Conolly 
Dash 50th Ft—¥F GN Clarke, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Kingsmill, pro; W G 
P as wood, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Shirley, pro. 53d Ft—Lt J K Humfrey, 
GG, — Ft, to be Lt, v Perry, app Paymaster 87th Ft. 56th Ft—LtG st. Leger 
59th F on is allowed to retire trom the service by the sale of his commission. 
Ge . t—Ens J G Chapman to be Lt. by pur, v Wade, who retires; T L Bell, 
— A be Ens, by pre v Kerr, app to9&th Ft. 68th Ft—Ens R M Halyburton, 
E - b th Ft, to be Ens, v Phipps, who ex. 72nd Ft—W DO Hay, Gent, to be 
Cm Ww A ped v Anderson, pro. 73d Ft—Al A Aitchison, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, 
—_, who ret. 78th Ft—S8 V R Monro, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Rocke, 
a 82d Ft—T E Green, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Collings, pro. sith Ft—P 
pay Hy to be Eas, by pur, v Pope, appto3d Ft. 92d Ft—ns J W Ander- 
pur : M Lt, by pur, vC Campbell, who ret; R. H. Thorold, Gent, to be Ens, by 
vend acdonald, who ret. _97th Ft—R Harry, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Pipon, 
oa “3 Cape Mounted Riflemen—Brvt Lt-Col GT C Napier to be Lt-Col, by 
Helew aanreae, who ret; CaptC R Somerset to be Maj, by pur, v Napier. St 
wa oe egt—Capt T Faunce, from the 4th Ft, to be Maj, by pur, v Woollard, 











, Wet InDIES.—We understand that Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Forster Fitzgerald, 
~ ba ace succeed Lieut.-Gen. Sackville Berkeley, as commander of the troops 
Cun’ Ae mens and Leeward Islands of the West Indies.—U. 8. Gazette.— 

eee A Varren Glubb, of the 2d West India Regiment, has been appointed 

Pie ¢ Major at Barbadoes, vice Capt. Maxwell, of the 88th, who proceeds with 

regiment to North America. 
Theingdon ea © the Scotia.—A draught of the 1st battalion of Royals, and Dr. 
Gravesend on = Herr Corps, which embarked in the ship Lar? Durham at 
ceeded to Padtiiens Pd May, landed at Cowes this morning (May 153th), and pro- 
of the draught of the arracks, that ship having sprung a leak. The embarkation 
Paper. € lst battalion, 97th Regiment, has been postponed.—London 
chal He Pe Suevents Hvssars.—On Friday, the 10th ult, Field Mar- 
don Common, inthe seueeee reviewed and ins pected the 11th Hussars on Wimble- 
mere, Gen. Sir Willou Soy Ge the Comman er-in-Chief, Gen. Viscount Comber- 
ton, Major-Gen. Beste, ont ordon, Lieut.-Gen. Wyndham, Major-Gen. Brother- 
ring about 280 men ued On numerous staff. At ten o'clock the troops, num- 
of the regimental major Th — the ground. formed into line under the direction 
o'clock, His Royal Highness, Prince Consort arrived on the ground at eleven 
don and Colonel’ Bouveri tee ota s 7 ee ae te aera she 
troops wi leew , on entering the circle, was received by the 
and the Har] of Cardin yo nsirations, Rions.dten. W yndham, the Colonel, 
ment, then accom eniedl his Ro ya and Commanding Officer of the regi 
round the lir i : _ttoyal Highness, the Duke of Wellington, and staff 
marched aa. ute bmg inspection of the corps was made. The troops then 
accomplishin, ae —s ah Np Squadrons, and subsequently galloped past, 
skirmishers oe i pager pp great precision. Having then formed into line, 
men afte wed _ oa - d sharp random fire was kept up for some minutes. 
ay, and conels ded b performed a variety of other evolutions incidental to a field 
was supplied with ef cary a advance and saluting the staff. Each man 

e Royal Horse ose Sy oF ammunition. The ground was kept by a body of 


The Earl of Cardigan subsequently entertained upwards of 250 members of the 
nobility, gentry, officers, &c., at a sumptuous dejetiner, in a superb marquee erected 
near the review-ground by Mr. Benjamin Edgington. The dejeiner was furnished 
by Messrs. Gunter, of Berkeley-square- The soldiers, on return to the barracks, 
were entertained at a substantial repast, by order of the noble and gallant Earl. 


Navy. 


AppoIntMENTS.—To the Ajax, 60, L. E. K. Barnard from the E-rcellent—to 
the Comet steam-vessel, commissioned at Portsmouth, for surveying the Tongue 
Lands near Margate, where the Adelaide steamer was lost, and all the passengers 
and crew perished, Comms. H. C. Outer and Comm. Thomas Smith, add to.—Par- 
ser, W. Hamilton to the Indefatigable, 50, squadron of exercise, vice Brenton, 
dec.—To the Prometheus, Lieut. C. A. Wive—Lieut. T. A. Lewis, agent in charge 
of mails.—Surgeon J. I. Paul, from the Hydra to the Prometheus.—F lag Lieut. 
Cochrane (son of Vice-Admiral Earl Dundonald), appointed to command the 
Sappho sloop on the West India station, vice Michell, is confirmed in that appoint- 
ment.—H. B. M’s steamer Gorgon arrived at Valparaiso on the 18th of February 
from Panama, with the English mails ofthe 17th of December; she sailed again on 
the 26th forthe Straits of Magellan, to tow through the vessels sent in search of Sir 
John Franklin. (Captain Collinson’s Expedition). 

AN Inon FLaG-su1p.—The iron steam-frigate Megera, built by Fairbairns, and 
fitted with screw-propelling engines of 350 horse-power by Rennie, is selected by 
the Admiralty to bear the broad pendant of the new Commodore, to be second in 
command inthe East Indies, in the room of the Cambrian, 36, Commodore Plum- 
ridge. She is ordered to be fitted out at Sheerness, with despatch, for this service, 
and will most likely be commissioned the second week in June.—Uniled Service 
Gazetie. 

Great Sperp.—The Banshee, Holyhead mail steamer-packet, Master Comm 
Smithett, having been ordered round to Chatham to be pai off, the following de- 
tail of the total distance gone over by her may prove interesting to the Public :— 
The Banshee, constructed by O. W. Lang, and fitted with engines of 350-horse 
power, by John Penn and Son, was commissioned Jan. 5, 1848, and including her 
trial trips, passage round, and passages made on the Liverpool station, ran over 
42,000 miles at the rate of 16 miles per hour of average passage. — (Considering that 
this is no smooth water work, but performed during all seasons in the stormy Irish 
Channel, itis a remarkably successful record.) 

Captain Austin’s Arctic ExpepiT10oN.—The fours hips were at Stromness on 
the 13th ult. The following are his sailing orders issued by the Admiralty. 
SAILING ORDERS OF CAPTAIN AUSTIN. 


1. Having appointed you to the command of the expedition, which it is the in- 
tention of her Majesty’s Government todispatch on a further search for her Majesty's 
ships Erebus and Terror, under the command of Sir John Franklin, you are 
hereby required and directed to take the vessels Resolute, Assistance, Intrepid, and 
Pioneer, under your command, and so soon as they are in all respects ready to put 
to sea, and to make the best of your way to Davis’ Straits, for the express purpose 
of prosecuting a most vigorous search for the missing ships. . 
2. We have directed you to be furnished with a copy of our orders which were 
given to Sir John Franklin, and which will afford you full information how he 
was directed to proceed. We have likewise ordered you to have a copy of our 
instructions to Captain Sir James Ross, and to these we have to direct your es- 
pecial attention. , ‘ 
3. The various papers which have been laid before the houses of Parliament 
have also been sent for your information ; by reference to them you will be made 
aware that we have taken the opinions of the most able and experienced persons 
connected with Polar navigation, relative to the missing expedition: you will ob- 
serve that many valuable conjectures have been made ; and it has been suggest~d 
that Sir John Franklin may have effected his passage to Melville Island, and been 
detained there with his ships. Ithas again been suggested as possible, that his 
ships may have been damaged by the ice in the neighbouring sea, and that with 
his crews he may have abandoned them, and made his escape to that island. To 
these, as well as to the other possibilities, you will not fail to give every proper 
weight. 
rhe It therefore appears to us tobe a main — of the expedition for you to use 

every exertion to reach Melville Island, detaching a portion of your ships to search 
the even of Wellington Channe! and the coast about Cape Walker, to which 
point Sir John Franklin was ordered to proceed. We trust that a diligent ex- 
amination of these several places will afford you some certain trace or record of 
the missing expedition, which will enable yuu to form an opinion of the best course 
to adopt fur their rescue. As your course of action mnst clearly depend on such in- 
formation, we consider it unnecessary to give you any definite or specific instruction, 
and inexpedient to bind you down to any certain line of proceeding. We contide 
in your knowledge and experience of the navigation of the Polar Seas, and placing 
just reliance on your energetic character andzeal, we leave you entirely unfettered 
to do what may seem to you best for attaining the great object of the — 
entruste 1 to your charge, feeling assured that you, as well as all those under you, 
will use your utmost exertions to afford relief to our unfortunate countrymen, and 
to justify the reliance we have placed in you. sas 
5. The officers whom we have consulted have expressed an opinion, that no 
vessel should be allowed to prosecute the search alone, and it is for this reason that 
to your owa and to Captain Ommaney’s ship an auxiliary screw-vessel has been 
attached; we therefore direct your atiention to this important consideration. 

6. Your ships have been fully equipped and provisioned for a period of three 
ears, to meet any emergency which may arise from falling in with Sir John Frank- 
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TRENTON FALLS, 
NEAR UTICA, nN. Y. 


HE Proprietor of the Hotel at the Falls informs the public that he has 
T his house since the last season, more than doubling his former a be bao ay ee 
i + improvements anew ry apacians pt ge Lad ‘ 

e is now reception o s, and families wishingto make arrange- 
ments by the . or month, can be furnished with suites of rooms, capacions and well 
ventilated, M. MOORE. 
(@” There isnow a plank road from Utica, and persons leaving N 
boat can arrive at the Hotel before 2 P.M., of the ost day. we at 4 1—4t 





OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, 
F Jas. West.—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for Europe, poctdvarrco Uae 
urday, 15th of June, from eg bere at nt 8 Canal pot, resto 
For freight or passage, having uneq accom ons for elegance or comfort, 
apply to “ ce EDWARD K. COLLINS, 74 South Street, 
No berths secured till paid for. junel 





ANTED.—An accomplished Governess, for a school atthe South; she must be capable 
of teaching French, Music, and Drawing. Apply before 10 A.M., and after5 P.M. at 
56 West 14th street. june 1—2t 





G. P. PUTNAM’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 
HISTORY OF THE POLK ADMINISTRATION. 
By Hon. Lucien B. Cuase, a Member of the 29th and 30th Congresses. 
l vol. 8vo. muslin. $2,50. 

This work is d to present an impartial history of the legislative, political, and mili 
tary affairs of the goveroment during Mr. Polk’s administration, with illustrations, 
notes and documentary references. The author, having been a member of Congress during 


the presidential term of Mr. Polk. enjoyed many facilities for the compilation of the work— 
many occurrences herein recorded having passed under his personal observation. 


DICKENS'S HOUSEHOLD WORDS. NO. VIII. 
Price 6 cents. 
BRYANT’S LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER, 
IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
Second edition. 1 vol.12mo cloth. $1,25. 


‘One of the most welcome books of the season to all classes of readers,and especially 
to the many admirers of the author.”— Metropolis, 


“ His prose isas good as bis poetry. In clearness, simplicity and unstudied tasteful ele- 
gance, he has no superior among living writers.”—Courier. 


THE OJIBWAY CONQUEST, 
A Tale of the North-West, 
By Kan-ce-Ga-Gan-Bown, [G. Copway, Chief of the Ojibway Nation.] 
1 vol. 12mo. with Portraits, 
This is a literary curiosity, being a legendary poem, written in our own vernacular, 


i by 
this Son of the Forest, who has been fur many years devoting himself as a 
among his kiadred in the Nor-h-West, ad oting hime as od 





EUROPEAN EXPRESS OFFICE. 
McNICOL & CO., 38 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


prs KAGES made up weekly at this agency for all parts of Europe. Purchases made in 
tngland and France whether for sale or personal use—accounts collected—drafts at 
sight granted upon London or Liverpool. june 1 





HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
NO. 1. WILL BE PUBLISHED JUNE 1, 1850. 


RosPr.cTUS.—The design ofthe Publishers in issuing this work, is to place within the reach 
of the great mass of the American ple the unbounded treasures of the Periodical Lit- 
erature of the présent day. Periodicals enlist much ofthe literary talent and creative 
of the age. The best writers, in every nation, devote themselves mainly to the Keviews, 
Magazines, and Newspapers. Through the pages of these, the most powerful historical es- 
says, the most elaborate critical disquisitions, the most exquisite delineations of manners 
and of Nature, the highest Poetry and the most brilliant Wit, have, within the last ten years, 
found their way to the public heart. The ablest and best productions of Lamartine, Dickens, 
Alison, Lever, Bulwer, Croly, and Macaulay, are found in Reviews, Newspapers, and Mag- 
azines. ‘Their productions, however, intermingled with much that is of merely local and 
transient interest, are scattered through scores of Periodicals, so as to make it obviously im- 
possible that, under present circumstances, any ¢ iderable ber even of the 
public, and much more, that the great mass of the community, should have the oppermany 
of becoming familiar with them. The Publishers of the New Monthly Magazine intend to 
remedy this evil, and to place such of the Periodical Literature of the day, as has command- 
ing interest, in toe hands of all who have the siightest desire to become acquainted with it. 
Each number of their Magazine will contain 14+ pages of octavo, in double colamns. The 
volumes of a single year, therefore, will present nearly two thousand pages of the c 





of the Miscellaneous Literaiure of the age. The M: ine willtransfer to its as ra- 
pi ily as they may be issued, the continuous tales of Dickens, Bulwer, Croly, Lever, War- 
ren, and other distinguished contributors to British odicals: articles of 

terest from ail the leading quarterly Reviews of both Great Britain and the United States: 
critical notices of the publications of the day; speeches and addresses of di hed men 
upon topics of universal interest: notices of events in Science, Literature, and in which 
the people at large have an interest, &c., &c. Special regard will be had to such articles as 
relate to the economy of social life, or tend to promote in any way the w of those 
who are engaged in any department of productive activity. A carefully Fashion 


late, and o:ber pictorial ijlustrations, will accom each number. This is not 
farenaed exctasivtly for any class of readers, ‘The Publishers have at their coammend 
exhaustless resources of current Periodical Literature in all its departments. They have the 
aid of editors in whom both they and the public confide ‘They have no doubt an in- 





in’s party. In addition to these supplies there are stores and provisions, &c., left 
by Sir James Ross at Port Leopard, anda further store was sent out in the North 
Star, in the summer of last year. These will be available foryou in case of neces- 
sity, but you are not to consider them as a part of your own stock, but as a reserve 
for the uid of any of Sir John Franklin’s party who may reach that spot, or as a 
depot on which any party may fall back upon, should they unfortunately be separ- 
ated from their ships. ‘ , ‘ 
7. In the prosecution of your search you will use your utmost efforts during this 
summer, taking care not to lose any opportunity which may be open to you of get- 
ting to the westward, and steeseess your ships in some safe harbour before the 
winter sets in, from whence you will dispatch such overland parties as the means 
placed at your disposal will permit. On the return of the open season of 1851 you 
will again renew your search; but it is our intention and directions that you shall 
return to England in the autumn of that year, unless some trace should be found 
of the missing expedition which may lead you to believe that a delay may contri- 
bute to their rescue, and which may justify a deviation from our orders. 

8. You are aware that this is not the only expedition fitting out or being despatch- 
ed with the same object ; one such, under the command of Mr. Penny, of Aberdeen, 
has already sailed for Davis’ Straits, provisioned as your own for a period of three 
years. We furnish you witha ran y bo the instructions under whieh he is acting, 
and we desire that you will render him any aid and assistance in your power, as 
well as to any other expedition, either from this country, the United States of Amer- 
ica, or from any other nation, so far as you may be able to do so without risk of 
crippling the resources of the vessels under your command. : 

9. You will take the utmost care in leaving memorials of your track in the usual 
mamner, and in every prominent place, and enjoin the same precaution upon all the 
ships or land parties detached from you or them. Ay. ; : 

10. You will keep your second in command well informed of the instructions 
under which you are acting, consulting with him on all points, and stating your own 
views as to the best means of carrying them out, so that no information may be wan- 
ting on his part, if accident to yourself should cause him to succeed to the com- 
mand. 

11. Assoon as you reach the Whale Fish Islands, to which rendezvous the Emma 
Eugenia transport has already beea on gone and that you have distributed the 
supplies taken on board that vessel, for the use of the expedition, you will send her 
to England, and you will also give orders to the master of the North Star, should 
you fail in with that vessel, to return home. 

12. The several vessels thus placed under your command have been fitted out 
under your own immediate superintendance, and with every attention to the wants 
and requirements of the great enterprise you have volunteered to undertake. The offi- 
cers in command of the vessels composing it, and whoare animated with the same 
ardour as yourself, have been selected by you with our full concurrence, as to their 
fitness for this particular service ; all that could be efiected by the generous sympa- 
thies of your Queen and your country has been done ; and it only remains for us to 
conclude our instructions, with an earnest prayer that success may attend your 
exertions, and that a good Providence may guide your councils, and be your constant 
defender. 

Given under our hands this 2d of May, 1850. 
IF. T. BARING, 
M. F. F. BERKELEY. 

To Horatio T. Austin, Esq., C B., Captain of H.M.S. Resoluie, 
in charge of an expedition to the Arctic Seas. ; 

By command of their Lordships, 


Ovituary. 


At Burntwood-lodge, Wandsworth-common, after a short illness, William Char- 
les Townsend, Esq., Q. C., Recorder of Macclesfield, and a Bencher of Lincoln’s- 
inn, aged 46. Mr. Townsend was the author of “ Lives of the Judges and ofa 
“ History of the House of Commons.”"—Francis Philips, Esq. of Bank Hall, Lan- 
caster.—On the 8th ult. at Brighton, aged 37, Sir Alexander Gibson Carmichael, 
Bart., of Skirling.—At Norwich, Lady Rumbold, the wife of Sir Cavendish Stew- 
art Rumbold, Bart. and eldest daughter of the late Rear-Admiral — of North- 
wold, in the county of Norfolk. —At Yarmouth, Norfolk, Arabella (Lady) Parker, 
relict of the late Admiral Sir George Parker, K. C. B.—At Caen, in Normandy, 
Sir George W. Prescott, late of Theobald’s-park, Herts, Bart., aged 49.—Lieut- 
C. Griffin Clark, R. N.— At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Comm. G. Evan Davis, R.N, of 
Shirley. aged 54.—Suddenly, at Cork, Stephen Lawson, Esq.,surgeon, 7th (Queen’s 
Own) Hussars.—Lt. W. H. Connolly, R.N., son of Major-Gen. Connolly, R. M.— 
The great chemist and naturalist Gay-Lussac, died at the Garden of Plants, on the 
9th ult., aged 71. 


J. PARKER. 








PERFUMED ESPRITS FOR SUMMER USB. 


ELLUC & CO., respectfully call the attention of the public to their well-known Per- 
fumed Esprits for he Toilet and Bath, so much used last summer for their refreshing 
and invigorating properties. - ‘ 
Esprits de Verbena, de Portugal, d’Heliotrope, d’Oeillet. de V iolette,de Reseda, de Wil- 
lisiana, de Neroli. Vinaigre Aromatique. and Eau de Cologne in bulk. Just received direct 
from Europe, a large assortment of superfine Toilet Soap, Pomatums, Extracts, &e. &c. 
june 1—Smos 581 Broadway, 20 4th Avenue, and 2 Park Row. 








telligent use of these appliances, they can present a monthly compeudiam oe eae jodical 
roductions of the day which no one weulet willingly be without; and they i to publish 
tat so low a rate, that its cost shall not prevent its making its way into the hands and family 
circle of every intelligent citizen of the Gaited States. 

TeRMS.—THRER DOLLARS a year, or TWENTY-FIVE Cents a Number. The Work may be 
obtained of Booksellersand Periodical Agents, and of tie Publishers. Liberal arrangements will 
be made with the Trade and with Agents for extra efforts in circulating the Work, and u 
Numbers will be supplied gratuitously for Canvassers. 
june 1 HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 





BISCATINE 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


HIS excellent, new and healthy substance, is prepared from the French “ Biscottes,” 
a sweetened bread, much used in Europe, as an article of common diet for children 
and invalids. [t will be found to give health and strength with more certainty than the or 
dinary crude substances now in use. Forsaiein packages by 
DELLUC & CO., 


Pharmaceutical Chemist, *81 Broadway, 250 4th Avenue, and 2 Park Row. 
Also, for the same purpose, the English Prepared Biscuit, Racahout des Arabes, 
Arrow Root, Semoule, Patent Barley, Groais, all warranted fresh, and of 





. 
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TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 


Ts STEAMER AMERICA, CAPT. ROBERT KERR, will, for the remainder of the 
Season, leave Toronto for Rochester, every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturuay Morning, 
at 10 glock, a and will touch at Port Hope and Cobourg and intermediate Ports, 
(weather permitting. 

Returning, wil Teave Rochester for Toronto, calling at Cobourg and intermediate Ports 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Morning, at half-past 8 o’ciock. 

Royal Mail Steam Packet Office, Toronto, April 18, 1850. may25—6mos 





TO PROFESSORS OF DANCING 


ANTED toengage for the winter months commencing in November or December 
next, by a respectable resident in one of the large towns in Canada, who s8esses 
suitable conveniences tor the purpose, a Lady, a proticient in dancing, capable of [epating 
the art in all it. branches, particularly a graceful style, suitable to drawing-room dance: 
&ce.,&c, For further particulars, enquire atthe office of the Albion, nat” 








* JAMtS TUCKER, the nephew of the late Mr. Francis Tucker, of Kensington, near 
London, will apply to Mr. Joveph 


n Tucker of Chideock near Bridport, Do he will 
hear of something to his advantage. ma 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS NOT BY DICKENS. 


FrAMILIAR to thousands as household words isthe fact that my book teaches how to ac. 
complish a family six weeks’ wash before breakfast, without rubbing or pounding ; re 
quires no machine, no extra washing utensils, and may be u by_a person of the 
meanest capacity. The material is cheaper than soap, may be obtained everywhere, and 
is not composed of any acid, wrpentine, camphene, or any substance of a disagreeable 
odour, or injurious qualities, Itis warranted not toinjure the most delicate fabric. The il- 
lustrious chemist Lievig discovered the secret, and soid it to the present proprietor, for 
$2,500. This plan has received the patron of the crowned heads of Europe, and the 
President of this republic. It isu in the hospitals of Engiund, Ireland, Scotiand, and 
France, and ali the public offices and institutions of the Uni ed states, including the New 
York City Hospital, New York Orphan Asylum, New York Asylum for Aged Females. Gen. 
Taylor writes as fullows :—* It is a most beneficial discovery which you announce.”—Z. Tay- 
lor Queen Victoria’s Laundress writes as follows :—* Your process, and specimens of 
Washing, have been submitted to her Majesty, and meet her decided approval. Itis now 
pursued in all the laundries of her Majesty's household."—Marie Gaspard. Chief, Laundres3 
inthe household of her Majesty Queen Victoria. The New York Tribune, of april Lith, 
1850, says :—* Those engaved in washing will find it worth a trial” ‘The Christian Intelligen- 
cer says :—* No housewife should be without it.’ The New York Duily Ledger says :— 
« From person«l examination, we feel free to say it excels anything of the kidd.” The Rahway 
N.J.| Register says :—“ It is decidedly the greatest curiosity of the dey” The Fairfax (Va.] 
News says :—‘* We have tried it—all the rubbing is dispensed with, and the clothes are better 
wushed than by the usual way.” 1 refer also to the following clergymen :— 

Rev. W. Grant Heyn, Dobb's Ferry, N.Y., Rev. Dr. Kirkpatrick, Ringoes, N. J., Rev. H. 
Olmstead, Ridyefield, Conn, Rev, A. D. Po!lock, Warrentown. Va., Rev. Ww. Pi Vg 
hoes, N. Y., Rev. E. R. Johnson, New Carlisle, Ohio, Rev. J. W. Pitcher, Battenville, N. Y., 
Rev Dr. Sherwood, Upper Alton, I, Rev. Dr Lilie, Washington, N. J., and many more, 
The originals of the above testimonials, and hundreds of others, with specimens of wash- 
ing, may be inspected gratis. Printed instructions, = = rod necessary, price $l, may be 

> icati stter, pust paid, tc 
obtained, on application, personally, or by letter, } H. TWELVETREE, 


mayl3—tt Room 23, No. 80 Nassau street, New York, 




















SHELLEY & DUPIGNAC, 


AVE NE 335 BROADWAY, directly opposite the Broadway Bank, corner 

if en neng es new Restaurant and Oyster Selon, pronounced to be the most 
superb and chaste thing of the kind in the country. There is connected with this establish- 
ment twenty elevantly fitted supper apartments for ladies and gentlemen, who may desire 
to sup on the delicacies of {he seasons. The whole premises, covering nearly four red 
feet of ground, enables them to offer superior accommodations. They solicit the patronage 
of gentlemen who may desire to breakfast, dine, or sup. ap 27— 





NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


NTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is now open at the New Gallery, 663 
Pion anges Bond Street, from 9, a, M. until 10, P.M. “4 
ap 277—6t 





Admittance 25 cents. Seagon tickets 50 cents. Catalogues 121-2 cents, 
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Che Albion. 








264 
REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 


rae EXTENSIVE AND WELL KNOWN PROPERTY AT THORNHILL, Yonge 
street, belonging to the estate of and Parsons,comprising mill property, tan- 
nery, farms with large commodious dwellings, &c., will be offered for sale at Thornhill, 
Canada West, on Thursday, 13th June next ensuing. é 

Plans and a full descripuion of the above can be seen at the News Room in Cobourg, Kings- 
ton, Montreal, and Quebec ; also in Buffalo, Rochester, Oswego, Albany, New York, and 
Boston, United States. 

Wr. Proudfoot, 


James F, Smith, ; Trustees. 
Francis boyd, 
Toronto, 27th April, 1850. may4—7t 








JOHN WILSON, VOCALIST.—Ata meeting of thefriends and admirers of JOHN W1L- 

SON, Vocalist, deceased, held at the Astor House onthe evening of Wednesday, the 24th 
of A 1850. for the purpose of forming a Committee, and electing a Treasurer and Secre- 
tary to ald in the erection of asuitable Tablet or Monument in the city of Quebec, over the 
remains of the lamented deceased. —The following gentleuzep were unanimously appointed 
a Committee for the above purpose, to wit,— 


Peter H. Vandervoort. | Vair Clirehugh, 
Charles Vandervoort, m. F. Brough, 
Charles Wilson, Alex. Watson, 
George Cruikshank, John Wilson, | 


James W. Maitland. 

Thereupon, Alexander Watson was unanimously appointed Secretary and Treasurer, for 
the purpose of collecting and soliciting subscriptions. A list of contributions is in the hands 
of each member of the Committee, who is duly authorized to receive subscriptions, to be 
handed over fo the Treasurer. _ } i 

The meeting then adjourned sine die, subject to the call of the Secretary , who was directed 
to report to the next meeting. By order, 

ALEX. Watson, 
may 4 Secretary and Treasurer. 








FRSMCTAL PHILIP ERNST, Professor of Music, and Teacher of the Boehm and 
other Flutes,and the Guitar, respectfullv informs his friends and the public in general, 


that he has removed to 337 , near Walker street, New York. 


BUILDING SITES, 


N THE SOUND WITHIN FORTY-FIVE MINUTES RIDE FROM THE NEW 
Haven Railroad depot at 27th street. The subscriber offers for sale 200 acres of land— 
which for its many handsome building sites, together with its healthfalness, and great facility 


may ll 





of ingress and egress to and from the city, give it advantages rarely tobe obtained. Ap- 
ply to EDWARD K. COL!INS, 
mayil 74 Suuth streei, 





LAST WEEK OF 


BAYNE’S PANORAMA OF A VOYAGE TO EUROPE 


PEN EVERY EVENING AT THE GREAT HALL, MINERVA ROOMS, Broadway 

Bayne’s original celebrated series of gigantic Panoramas, entitled A Voyage to Europe’ 
embracing nificent views of Boston, its harbour, ax, the Atlantic, Liverpool, Lon™ 
don, from the (passing under the bridges), and ending with a magnificent view of 
the Thames Tunnel, brilliantly illuminated, and both banks of the beautiful River Rhine, 
exhibited in Boston for 47 weeks, and since in the cities of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington, to upwards of 30,000 persons. Admission 25 Cents, children under 12, 15 Cents 
Doors open at 6 1-2; commence moving at 73-4. An exhibition on Wednesdays and Satur- 
day at 3 o’clock. apl 4—4t 





MERCY’S DREAM. 
ENGRAVED FROM THE CELEBRATED PICTURE, 
By D. Huntineton, Ese. 
SUBSCRIBER’S PRINT For 1850. 


ACH SUBSCRIBER to the PHILADELPHIA ART-UNION, for the present year 

will receive a fine copy of the above—besides a share in the drawing of Prize Certifi 

eates, which entitle holders to make their own selections of Paintings or other Works of Art 
Subscriptions received by WILLIAMS & STEVENS. 


ap) 18—4* 853 Broadway. - 





McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 

J. McSymon 


Francis MacDona.p, 
apl 6 


OYAL LYCEUM, TORONTO.—Mr. Besnard having leased this tl 
R 4 and commodious Theatre, announces his intention of LeTTiNc it for pe ds to 





nto, now the seat of Governmentin Canada. 
Application to be made to T. P. BESNARD, No. 55 King Street West, Toronto, C. W. 
jan 5—6t 





GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO. 
WHOLESALE PRINTSELLERS, 289 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 
HE POWER OF MUSIC, painted by W.S Mount, executed by Leon Noel. Si 
by 15inches. Each copy, plain $3 00. Colored, $5 00. od ines enahed 
MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS! acompanion picture to the above, by the same artists, S 
size. Each copy, plain $3 00. Colored, $5 oO. ad dveeene 
No other Engravings have ever so much larity and excited the admir ati 
every beholder as the sbove beautiful productions TT ihe pe Ah Teniers, wee 
GENE VIEW OF NIAGARA FALLS, painted by R. de Trob; t. E 
colored, . This is the most inte ig iow over published. _ meh oon, 

VIEW AND PLAN OF THE CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO, drawn after nature by 
Wells. Each copy $1 00. 

VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING OBJECTS AND SCENERY IN THE 
United States of America. Drawn by Aug. Kollner, lith. by Deroy in Paria. 

The Five numbers now published contain 30 views, comprising Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Saratoga Springs, Niagara Falls, Mount Vernon, Tomb of Gen. gy 4 ashington, &c., 
&c. number, containing 6 plates, plain $200. Colored, $500. All the views may be 
had separately. 

Just published, a beautiful portrait of JENNY LIND, painted from life by Magnus 
being ihe only ” likeness of the Swedish Nightingale ever published. Each copy, plain 
$i. lored, $2, 

Mesars. Goupil, Vibert,  Co., respectfully inform the public that they have always on 
hand the largest assortment of French, English, and Germun prints to be found in the United 
States, and that their Paris house has made such arrangements as toforward all the novel- 
ties to the New York house previous to their publication in Europe. mch 16 


ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 


ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


OGLE’S HYPERION FLUID,—FOR*RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 
EMBELLISHING THE HAIR. : 


The following Cert; s Dr. Winslow Lewis, one of the most eminent Physicians of Bost: 
a prey ‘ertificate, from . ne of emi ysicians of ‘on 
similar ones. 





tn which it is held by the scientific and learned, being one only of many 
Boston, Feb. 15, 1847. 

Mr. Wm. Bogle,—Sir : The preparation invented by you for the hair, has been extensive] 
used in m poate and they dive it the decided seiedean over all other com tions of the 
kind, It invigorates and beautifies the hair, and clears the skin of all impurities, without 

any deleterious effects, which are so frequently the result of many well 
wn patented compounds. * * * WINSLOW LEWIS. 

It is an indispensable article for the Ladies, as it keeps the hair in place and curl, and the 
skin or parting of the hair tree from daudriff and scurf. For children, it lays the foundation 
of a good head of hair. 

BOGLE’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING. 

This delightful ar icle is totally different and far superior to anything yet invented for shav 
ing. The base of it is derived from the Amole, or “ soap plant” of California, an article used 
by the natives of that country for washing; and thus, the use of strong alkali, so hurtful to the 
akin, is avoided. Its vegetable and detergent properties have the purest and most nourishin 

on the skin,—it soothes and allays irritation, and has a fine, thick, creamy lather, whic! 
does not dry on the face. Itisa decided luxury to be shaved with this incomparable soap. 
Itis done up in elegant style, calculated either for the dressing case of the “ rough and 
ready” traveller, or the toilet of the most fastidious connoisseur. 

BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 

COMPLEXION, 

Eradicating Tans, Pimples, and other eruptions of the skin, and rendering it fair, delicate 
and bloomi It is equally efficacious in protecting the skin from the bot Same of summer 
and ~ lasts of winter, and is the most fragrant and delicious article to be found at the 
wilet on. 

All the ne estictee tave 9 ~ fons of pe > investigation, ad are warranted 
superior to anythi et invente: ut, if not to i money, i 
cases, will be Fefumded by my Agents, — FED. 60, ae mee 

WILLIAM BOGLE, Proprietor, 
277 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

To be had, also, of the Principal Druggists in every Town throughout the United States 

and Canadas. march 2—ly 





TORONTO—CANADA WEST. 
AGENCY AND COMMISSION OFFICE. 
ROBERT STANTON. 


WELLINGTON STRFET—OPPOSITE THE COMMERCIAL BANK. 
Jamarv, 1850. 


R. JOHN W. 8. HOWS will receivea limited number of private pupils desirous 

ples laid aay y tH. the art of Public Speaking and Reading, upoa the princi- 
MR HOWS has also made an arrangement to take charge of a few Family Classes, in 

which his “ \ will be used as a text-book. 

For terms, &c., apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors south of 

Bleecker street. sept 15 





LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 


119 FULTON STREET 
Hypsox & SMITH call attention to their large and elegant assortment of Framed 
Looking Glasses, and would respectfully inform the subscribers of the ALBION thai 
they are prepared to frame the presentation Plate for this year in every variety of taste, a; 
short notice, on reasonable terms jan 5—i 


COAL !—COAL !—COAL ! 


T= undersigned respectfully informs the inhabitants of the upper part ofthe city, that he 
has opened a Branch of his Coal Yard at 95 Sixth Avenue, 8th Street), where he 
intends keeping for family use the various kinds and sizes oal ; viz. Peach Orchard, 
Lehigh, ite Ash, and Live 1 Orrel adapted for the Rance, FuRNaAcE, Grate, orStove 
None but best qualities will be kept for sale, suitable for family use. 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 


95 Sixth Avenue, opposite &th Street, and 402 Washington Street, between 
Hubert and Laight. jan 19—ly 








EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 


MEMBER of the Royal College of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecarles Hall, Lon- 
don, attends at his office as usual, and may be consulted in future during the following 
hours. OUTER... oc cccvoceccccccccccscccccccccccvccceMrocstilbvcos 
AMEPNOON..cerecccccrescesencrereerercerseeerd sectille seed 
Evening ...000. scveccssee seccccsccccccccsestvovctilleee+ 08 


66 White Street, one door from Broadway. jan5—ly 


HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would call the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrament, to the 
mz elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every variety in styleand finish. From 
hislong experience in the first establishments in urope, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest —_— in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit them particularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
descriptions can be received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece can 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 











THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


HS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn fromaneminent 4d very distit 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following te8timonial of its 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous ot its efficacy. 

TesTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“| have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“Tthas long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
leasant, which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 
eltzer Aperient. 

“Tn those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 

ren, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
zone — to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
ose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” [Signed] GEORGE 'T. DEXTER, M. D. 
No. 68 Warren street, N.Y. 
New York, March Ist, 1848. 
To Mr. James Tarrant.” 


June | 


THE BYE. 
R. WHEELER, Oculist, 28 Barclay Street, New York, respectfully informs the 

D that the unprecedented success attending his treatment of the various ‘nitherto conten’, 
incurable) diseases of the Fe enables him with confidence to refer such of the who 
may he useepeees with him and his mild mode of treating the disorders of the eye, to numee 
rous patients in the first class of society, and he invites those who are in want of Are 
TIFICIAL Eyes, to call upon him, having just imported from Paris a most beautiful se 

and new make, which he will insert so as to resemble the natural organ and defy the strictest 
scrutiny. With the arrangements be has made for a regular supply, the Faculty will be fur. 
nished with them upon iow terms. Office hours 0 to 3. A pamphlet, with remarkable cures 
by Dr. W., can be had gr ly at his resid march 9-6" 


STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND HAVRE. 


HE COMMODORE, or other first class Steamer, willleave HAVRE for LIVERPOOL 
on Friday, 2ist December, and will take goods for transhipment for New York or Boston 
by the Britishand N.A. Royal Mail Steamers. 
Apply to C. MAC IVER, 14 Water at Liverpool, 
= = ae information to E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway, 
ec 1E 














BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 
French, German, and other Foreign Goods will be admitted into the United States in British chi 
and after the lst January next ; therefore, the Brituh _ North American Royal Mail ships on, 
will recewe Foreign Goods in common with British Goods, according to priority of arrival at 
ps fay , Tuesday, and Wednesday of each week, commencing with the sailing from Liver 
on . 


as BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 













and receive Mails and Passengers. 

Captains. 
Asia.. C. H. E. Judkins | Hibernia W. J.C. Lang 
Africa .. »A. Ryrie | Niagara. ++eeeJ. Stone 
Ameri N. Shannon | Canada. »Wm. Harrison 
Europa... .E. G. Lou | Cambria.. sevecesseeeds 


*Caledonia........W. Dougias. 


Lager vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 

rt side. 

om From 
Canada.secscescescsecescsseseces+ BOSLOD sscesceeseeees Wednesday,...May 15th, 
Niagara..es.+ss. «New York...... ... Wednesday... May 22d, 
Hibernia,....cseccsesss eee BOSLOD, ..seeeeee+e-+. Vednesday,...May 29th, 
EUropa.coccecesecesecssescssees New York .....-00-- Wednesday....June 5th. 
ASIA. cesecccccsccceescesees eos BOBLON «4. seee+e0e eee Wednesday ..,.June 12th, 





AMECTICA..ceccceseecseeesecessees-NOW YOrk ......+0+. Wednesday,...June 19th 
Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool.........++++-$120 
do insecond do do do On cccccsescccsecccceeI® 


Berths not secured until paid for. 

Freight will be charged on +e beyond an amount for personal expenses. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

All Letters and Ni 's must pass threugh the Post OrFice. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr, 
88 Broadway, 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 


THE powerful new screw Geoweiie, O1FF. OF GLASGOW, 1087 tons soisier, 1609 tong 

over all, and 350 horse power, B. R. Matthews, [formerly of the G estern,| Com. 
mander, is intended to sail regularly from NEW YORK to GLASGOW about the middle 
ofevery alternate month, viz : 

From New Yorkin July, September, November, and January, and 

From Glasgow in June, August, October, December, and February. 

The second departure of this splendid vessel from New York, direct to Glasgow, is appoint- 
ed to take place on Saturday, the 13th of July, at 12 o’clock, noon. Goods for shipment cannot 
be received after Thursday evening, the Ilth inst. Cabin poscag®, steward’s fee inclu- 

ded,| ninety dollars; 5 cabin passage, [steward’s fee included, ] fifty-five doliars. 

No steerage passengers taken. 

These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which wil] be supplied on board at 
moderate rates. Carries a Surgeon. 

The State rooms for first and second cabin passengers are unusually large, commodious, 
- ve — , 

or freightor apply to 
—e.C eee J. McSYMON, 1 Beaver street. 








Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apoth 
ry, No. 26¢ Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sa’. at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. ey Ol Charleston. Hendrickson, wavannah Sickles & 
Co. a aoe st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staets, 





UIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 7] WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
[Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 2ith July, 1838, 
“A Savincs Bank ror THE Wipow aNnD THE OrpPHan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
¥ UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW YoRK. 


Aquila G. Stout, 


John S. Palmer, r 
Fanning C. Tucker, 


James Boorman, 





Bache McEvers, 
Henry Ludlum, 
Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 


BaLTIMORE, 


Samuel Hoffman, 
Henry Tiffany, 
Dr. J. H. McCullon. 


George Barclay 
Samuel 8. Howland, 
Willam Van Hook, 


Jonathan Meredith, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, 
Donald Mclivain, 


BOSTON. 


George M. Thacher, | 
Israel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


Benjamin Seaver, 

Elijah D. Brigham 

E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 
William Elliott. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S, Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


Pamphlets containing the rates of poniee, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1243, &c., can be had free of charge, on application at 
71 Well street, and of Agents. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local a always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any such ] or otherwise. 

AS, days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
o cy. 
he United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage ef promptness ana attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c. 

Medical Examiners attewd daily, at one o’clocs. P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 

of the different Local Boards and Agencies, All communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
jan5 





THH CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Ts COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANCES on Lives, whether single or joint, 
to $ell Annuities,to purchase Reversions,and to transact all business in which the risk of 
Life is concerned. 

Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenditure and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 
with any regard to safety admit of. 

An exact statement of its receipts and 
forwarded to all who may be interested. ba . 

Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it be said that it invests all its Funds in C. 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearly 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which{and this is 
nearly a solitary instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
competition. 

Te parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Geneany will grant Policies payable at death fairly representative of 
the value of such payments as they may have made, and it further engages to purchase 
policies for an equitable consideration ufter five or more full premiums have been paid 
thereon. 

Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
policy holders thus assured. ak 
rd peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 

olicies. 


diture is annually published by the Company and 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 


To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
With participation of Profits. Without participation of Profits. 





Cc. J. HOLT’S 


XNUPERIOR Mottled SOAPS, for Domestic, Fulling, and other manufacturin rposes, 
Manufactory 134 Jane Street. In boxes of 30 pounds and upwards, and in Cele. 2 
Sold by Chester Driggs, 681 Broadway, C. 8. Benson, 217 Bleecker Street, Hope, 131 
Chamber, Greenwood Go., corner Broadway and Broome, and other respectable Gro- 
cers. feb 9—Sm 
MONTGOMERIE & GREENHO: 


SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMM:SSION MERCHANTS, 
NO, 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


H. E. Montcomenie, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal, 
ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia. 





jan 19—ly 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 and 348 Broadway. 

LATE ADDITIONS of American, English, French, and German Books. Together with 

all A works of general interest. The Library has lately received a valuable ac- 
cession of English books, another invoice from Paris, among which are the work on 
Egypt, by Denon, &e.; Galerie de Versailles, i6 volumes, folio; Agincourt ire de Art. 
4 volumes, folio, &c., &c., and a select collection of modern German literature. -—- 

jan 19—tf 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


sl EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above School at the room over the hall 
of the Church of Divine Unity, Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, will re- 




















Age. | Annual | Hf. Yearly | Quarterly| Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly Quarterly 
Premium.! Premium. | Premium. Premium.| Premium: | Premium. 
Z2na/8 ad | 2 wo 2. 8. 8 d 8. 

20 117 4 019 1 09 9 20 {9 lt 015 4 oo 
25 .) 2 1 1 10 Ol 2 25 14 7 017 8 | 0 9 0 
30 29 8 15 2 012 10 30 20 2 . ee 0 10 6 
35 216 7 18 il ou 9 35 26 4 1 $ 8] 012 1 














Tables of Rates, forms of proposal, and all other information may be obtained at the Head 
Office and Agencies. 


THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary 
38 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April, 1850. ap! 20 











LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CAPITAL $10,000,000, 
Liability of ihe Proprietors Unlimited, 
T= COMPANY continues to insur® against loss by FIRE. Apply to 
ALFRED PELL, 


45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 


The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-k: 
in our opinion entitled to the highest credit :— . aows touens & 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
DENNISTOUN, WOOD & CO. 
JAMES G. KING & SONS. 





main open until further notice, from 10 o'clock, a. M., until 10 o’clock, p.m. Admission25 
cents, Season tickets 50 cents, Catalogues 12 i-2 cents. — aug 25— 


jan5 JOHN J. PALMER 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
the ships composing this line are the— 

ATLANTIG.......cccccccccccccccccscscrecsscescscccessCapt, West, 
PACIFIC. .ccccccscccscccsccccssccsesescscsovcccscccsessCapt, Nye, 
ARCTIC. ccccoccccccccce cocccccvesctccescovecees e+»Capt. Luce. 
BALTIC... ..cccoccccccccsescccccccccccescccccccssecesossOapt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC....... Seccccevensensessees see seeveccecsees Capt. Grafton 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and s 
and their accommodations for passengers are unequalled for comfort or elegance. Price 
from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra size State Rooms, 





No berth can be secured until paid for. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 74 South Street, 
or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool, 


The Atlantic will leave ..cccecesseee LIVErPOOl .seccesesscoeeMay 29th, 
«Pacific yy ecccecccccsces NOW YoOrk..oe a 
“ “ 









«Atlantic ped New York 
“ “ « Liverpool 

“ Pacific “ ew York 
oe oe “ 





« Atlantic “ eoccee. secere 

An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew 

elry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefore, and the valna 
thereof therein expressed. feb g— 


NEW YORK AND LIVARPOOL PACKETS, 


HE Sysqrictes of the several Lines o fPackets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 
















Ships. Captains. From New York, From Liverpool 
New World. --Knight. ,.... -M Dec 21..Apr 21 
West Poirt 00426 26 







.W. H. Alle 
eato 


Ashburton... 
Constellation.. ° 
Yorkshire .......00000+BIyer.ccccces cooveeel6.. 
BiddOns...ccccccccccscCODD cocccce ss vesecccdescceseccDvoce +0088 
im ...se.eeeee.Furber......+eeeSept. 1....Jan. 1 ...May t 
Patrick Henry.. -- Delano 






. secesoeell 
. seve ool 
© 


coveeee GB 











Waterlo0d...ccccccccool: P. AMON. .ceseccce sLsccoscccelbescccccelh | occccDbecccecWecccece 
New YoOrk,...ee+e++-CcOPPer..scerecceseeIGrccereeesMGreecees -16 | Nov 1..Mar 1. July 
BROTIAER 00 0.000000 0c COPMIBs 000000 0000000es boc cccsce s Mc cecccccd heccccdbceces oll.cocccel 
Montezuma.........-Lowber....++ee+ .Oct. 1.....Feb. 1...Jnme 1 |.....16.....-16..0000-21 
Henry Clay........-- Howland. .... ceseeees Gece et NSS pee Ra ee 
John R. Skiddy......Shipley.......s00. BBeccccccedboce conch [v0 0csMBocce  cMBocccccde 
OxfOrd .peeeeeee +e++GOOUMANBON. ..60.4+++--16....- +++16,.0+6+..16 | Dec 1..Apr st..Amgs 
Garrick, oo0.0ccccccccMMOTIdg®, ..ccc-ccescecccDecccceceBsccccecs ZB fh cccckde coves Ll. ..oe0kl 
Cambridge ..........Pe Voce cosesceo NOV 1... Mar 1. ..Suly 1 fice lBeccccoclGe coved 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punc- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to, 

Price of to Live l.sevcerccccesccees S100 
« eS ier te seeeeseereseccceesMad 
Agents for the ships ‘Oxford, eer Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia 
ambridge, and New York, €2 DHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥ 
ARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy, 
‘ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y 


T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clav, and Naw World, 
= ' GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
- - - - SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., N. Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


T= line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc - 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York on the 8th ané 24th of every month, from London on the iSth an 28th, Portsmouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London, 











vi new. ove’ May 8 Sept. 8, Jan. 8)June 28, Oct, 28, Feb. 28 
permnenen’ Tord?” wag ee og ane 2i[suly 13, Nov. 13, March 1g 
Southampton, new, Mor Jane 8, Oct, 8, Feb, oe 
Victoria Johnston, «=| 24 24, ,24)Aug. 13, Dee. 13, April 1 
Hendrik Hudson, Pratt, July 8, Nov. 8 Mare 18 . 23, 28, 25 
Marg. Evans, Tinker, a” ge, § & 24\Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 1 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug. 8, Dec 8, April 8)Sept. 28, Jan. 28, May 2 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, a” % 24, 24\Oct. 15, Feb, 13, Junel 


hi all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced naviga- 
om tee ore will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best di p= 


a price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 


and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for letters, 
unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Ap- 
—" packages, sent by them, SOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 
P and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London 
PACKBTS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on th 
S ist of each month, as follows :— New York 


Havre. 
ST DENIS Sit Maysnrccesccores fier February, 





Howe, master. Ist May......cecsusee- ¢ 16th June, 
Ist September.,........ € 16th October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, om February édagiebense oe _ 
lei master. BLIUMO ..cccseces os 16th July, 
Evericigh, Ist Octoder......0.000 ; 16th November, 





BALTIMORE, Ist March.....+0e0.++++ ¢ 16th April, 
Conn, master. fin }  BRAeueseepers ; 16th August 
lst November ......... ¢ 16th December, 
ONEIDA, Ist y | ob «000 coceces a pentieaber, 
Funck, master. tet August ....e.eeeeee § ’ 
wa jis Sntomber TUT! Qi6th January. 


The ships are all vr the os class, commanded by men of experience in the trade. The 
i f pass is $190 without wines or liquors. 
PrGoods Pout to the subscribers will be forwarded free from one om penees rae ceney 
— ‘ "sa Wallet! 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO.3 BARCLAY STREET. 





ee 








